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Keport ou the U1. Conference ou the Decade for Women 


The kaleidoscope on the Great Square 
at the University of Nairobi, in Nairobi, 
Kenya, from July 11-19, 1985, was spec- 
tacular--a beautiful and colorful panorama 
unprecedented in the history of the world, 
The central figures in this kaleidoscope 
were the approximately 13,500 women from 
more than 150 nations, The time that 
they spent together epitomized the "net- 
work of all networks" for women. 


The Great Square, a grass-covered 
plaza, bounded by flowering hedges and 
university buildings, was the focal point 
and gathering place of the participants 
in Forum '85. This Forum provided the 
opportunity for women in Non-Governmental 
Organizations (NGOs) around the world to 
meet and discuss problems and issues of 
universal concern to women and to develop 
and promote strategies for helping to 
resolve those problems. The Forum was 
held in conjunction with the United 
Nations official World Conference of 
U.N. Delegations and for the purpose of 
evaluating the progress made since 1975, 
the year designated as International 
Women's Year. 


Following the first U.N. Conference in 
Mexico City in 1975, the U.N. directed 
that for the next decade the issues of the 
inequality, oppression, and subjugation 
of women should be specifically address- 
ed. A second, mid-decade Conference was 
held in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1980, and 
the third and final one was convened in 
Nairobi between July 15-28, 1985. In each 
instance, a "forum" or "tribune" was held 
for women in NGOs to provide opportunity 
for more women to participate than could 
be provided for in the official U.N. con- 
ference. 


The opening session of the Forum was 
held Wednesday morning, July 11, in the 
Plenary Hall of the Kenyatta International 
Conference Center. The Kenyan Cabinet 
Minister for Culture and Social Services, 
Kenneth Matiba, officially opened the 
Forum and, among other things, declared: 
"We, the women of the world, shall over- 
come." This was greeted with applause 
and shouts of approval. 


Mr. Matiba noted that one of the most 
significant achievements of the past 
decade was the awareness by everyone of 
the "many constraints that hinder the 
progress of women and also of the efforts 
by the women to overcome them." Some of 
the key constraints identified were pover- 
ty, illiteracy, imbalance in the distribu- 
tion of natural resources, and the con- 
stant threat to peace. This was particu- 
larly and poignantly true in Third World 
countries, 


All of the other programs, workshops, 
panels, exhibits, films, and discussions 
were held at the University of Nairobi 
and its adjacent buildings. Approximately 
100 workshops and other events were offer- 
ed daily. A program handed out at the 
time of registration identified the what, 
when, where, length, and sponsorship of 
all activities. Virtually every workshop 
was packed; the attendees often could not 
get into the particular event that they 
were the most interested in because the 
rooms weren't large enough. The overflow 
crowds sat on the floor, packed the door- 
ways, and protruded into the halls. 


Workshop, panel, and discussion topics 
covered a spectrum: creating awareness, 
refugee situations, disabled women, child- 
care, rural women's status, peace and 
justice, empowerment of women, violence 
against women, family planning, political 
prisoners, indigenous women's rights, 
poverty gap, hunger and famine, brain- 
storming, spirituality for women, women 
and crime prevention, women and illiter- 
acy, women's co-ops, trade unions, re- 
search on women, women in prison, mi- 
grant women, older women, polygamy in 
Africa, women's status in Japanese soci- 
ety, sexual harassment on the job, exploi- 
tation of women workers, credit for women, 
cross-cultural understanding, women as 
consumers, women's centers, women and 
the media, communications between women's 
groups, Third World women, and many more. 


One panel of special interest to me 
was entitled, "Women and Political Pow- 
er: What If Women Ruled the World!?" 
Bella Abzug, an outspoken feminist wear- 
ing her hat trademark, was the moderator. 
Most of the panelists spoke English, 
though there were interpreters for a 
few. Panelists included women ministers 
and members of parliament from Australia, 
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Brazil, People's Republic of China, Egypt, 
France, Greece, India, Israel, Japan, 
Kenya, Nicaragua, Sweden, Tanzania, the 
United States, and the USSR. It was most 
refreshing to hear these women, as lead- 
ers, expressing their viewpoints. They 
all felt that women, given a fair oppor- 
tunity, could do a better job than men 
have done so far. 


Betty Friedan was there, also. Each 
day at noon, she would sit under a large, 
spreading fig tree on a corner of the 
campus and carry on a free dialogue with 
anyone who wished to join in. Discussions 
centered on the women's movement, its 
development, and what our focus should be 
for the future. 


At the northwest corner of the Great 
Square were three connecting blue-and- 
white striped tents designated as the 
"Peace Center." (Equality, Development, 
and Peace have been the three-pronged 





The official 
"logo” incorporates these three themes, 


focus of the U.N. decade. 


with a stylized dove, the "=" sign and 

the female biological sign.) Speeches, 
dramatizations, and exhibits, all focusing 
on peace, were conducted there. Sonia 
Johnson was a central figure in these 
activities. The exhibits included many 
wall hangings and a large quilt made of 
blocks, all done in very intricate and 
beautiful hand applique and embroidery. 
Each one represented an individual woman's 
concept of a world at peace. A large 
sphere just outside the tents bore the 
legend: "As a woman, I have no country; 
my country is the world." 


The Great Square was ringed with color- 
ful posters and exhibits of beautiful 
articles, handcrafted by women from vari- 
ous countries. Throngs of women in 
brightly beautiful native dresses, and 
many others in more casual attire, "held 
court" in front of the posters. Some sat 
on the grass, displaying their crafts 
around them and selling them to the con- 
stant stream of women crisscrossing the 
Square or just wandering around looking 
and trying to absorb it all. By way of 
contrast, there were also a half dozen or 
so women from Iran in their traditional 
black chadors. 


Many women were giving away or selling 
posters, brochures, booklets, and flyers. 
Some of the titles included: Women's 
Union of Greece; Third World Movement 
Against the Exploitation of Women; Israeli 
and Palestinean Women in Dialogue--A 
Search for Peace; Ethtopta--Women in 
Revolution; Women's Role in the Kuwaiti 
Banking Sector; Ill-treatment of Women in 
Detention; Women Count--Count Women's 
Work; We will Smash This Prison; Rape and 
the Law; Women Organized from Grassroots 
to the National Level; and Korean Women 
Today. 


There was also networking, sisters 
helping sisters by making contacts and 
sharing experiences with many women who 
were different in color, dress, and 
language, though a surprising number spoke 
English. May I share one little example? 


One afternoon I sat chatting with a 
young black woman who lived just outside 
of Nairobi. I mentioned the women's 
organizations that I belonged to, includ- 
ing Business and Professional Women (BPW) 


and Federally Employed Women. She asked 
if there was a BPW organization in Kenya 
that she could join. I answered that I 
didn't know but would find out and con- 
tact her. We exchanged names and ad- 
dresses and went our own ways. That 
evening at my hotel, as I was checking 
the schedule of workshops for the next 
day, I noticed that the Nairobi BPW was 
sponsoring a workshop entitled "Unquanti- 
fied Labor by Women." I attended the 
workshop, which incidentally presented a 
dramatization of a day in the life of a 
typical African woman, Afterwards I 
spoke with the woman who had led the 
workshop. She happened to be the immed- 
iate past president of the Nairobi club, 
She took the name and address of the 
woman whom I had talked with earlier and 
assured me that she would contact her. 
It was a little thing, but I am sure it 
was not an isolated incident. 


Two Nairobi daily tabloid newspapers, 
The Standard and Nation, recorded the 
Forum '85, Forum '85 also issued its own 
daily tabloid recording the previous 
day's events and highlighting the current 
day's program, As might be expected, 
both the Forum and the U.N. Conference 
received more coverage in Nairobi than in 
the United States, including the Washing- 
ton Post coverage. 


Maureen Reagan, head of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Conference, made the "unfor- 
tunate" statement at a press conference 
that the document produced and signed by 
the respective heads of all of the various 
delegations was "a piece of paper that is 
not going to make a difference.” 


Betty Friedan told the press that she 
was surprised at the progress made in the 
last decade by women outside the United 
States and bemoaned the fact that during 
"the past five years since Reagan came 
into office, we American feminists have 
been occupied defending the rights we 
thought we had won ten years ago. In 
that time, the rest of the world has gone 
ahead of us." 


But the real news at the close of the 
U.N. Decade for Women, to quote from an 
article in the Washington Post of July 
28, 1985, was "that the women's movement 
has achieved a breadth and power that the 
157 nations represented here could not 
afford to ignore," 


Betty Friedan was quoted in the same 
article as stating, "There was real poli- 
tics going on here. The women's movement 
in just ten years has made the personal 
concerns of women into a world political 
movement." 


The final document that came out of 
the two-week-long Conference is, quoting 
from the Post, "a manifesto of more than 
350 feminist proposals demanding that the 
world's women be given their fair share 
of power in government, commerce, and 
their families. It is an acknowledgement 
that nations, especially those in the 
Third World, cannot advance so long as 
half their populations are disproportion- 
ately poor, overworked, and denied the 
same rights as men." 


The specific demands were approved 
unanimously and toughened during ten days 
of debate and negotiations and call on 
the world's governments to enact laws and 
create institutions that will help women. 
While governments are not bound by this 
document, it will undoubtedly have an 
impact on their future actions. 


No one can possibly measure the impact 
of Forum '85, or of the final U.N. Confer- 
ence on the Decade for Women, or of the 
"piece of paper." I am sure of one 
thing. When over 14,000 women from over 
150 countries get together for ten days 
of talking, sharing, and networking, the 
world can't possibly be the same after- 
ward, We have reached out and rubbed 
shoulders with women in power as well as 
with women at the grassroots level. As 
each one goes back to her community, 
she will have an impact on what happens 
in that community. 


Marjory F. Hart 
Arlington, Virginia 


My “lime ta Nacrobé 


Just before I set off for Nairobi, a 
Salt Lake friend wrote to ask if I would 
be returning to the States in time to 
come to Utah during the days of the 
Sunstone Symposium to share my "reflec— 
tions of a Mormon woman on the United 
Nations Decade for Women Conference in 
Kenya." It seemed impossible to arrange 
that transcontinental trip so soon after 
my transAtlantic and transAfrica trip, and 
it proved to be exactly that. But it 
launched me into my Nairobi adventure 
with (among many other quests) the mental 
project of collecting "reflections" that 
might be those of me-as-a-Mormon-woman. 
I'm glad for that mental project, espe- 
cially because it allowed me to not take 
the major problem with the project too 
seriously. That problem was trying to 
keep sorted which reflections on Nairobi 
were mine as Judy-a-woman, Judy-an-Ameri- 
can, Judy-a-white-person, Judy-a-mother, 
Judy-a-straight-woman, Judy-a-middle- 
aged-woman, Judy-a-radical-woman, Judy-a- 
feminist, Judy-a-whatever-else-I-am 
distinct from those reflections of Judy-a- 
Mormon-woman,. 


Trying to make these distinctions had 
preoccupied me before. In Nairobi, my 
project brought me back to this self- 
identifying issue at a time when I felt 
uprooted and solitary, without familiar 
people and places around me to reliably 
reflect me. There I was confronted by 
what seemed to me the most profound reali- 
ties of life on this earth, and I felt 
stripped of reference points. Not that I 
was truly alone. There were, after all, 
15,000 women (more or less) all around, 
but each was so different and there were 
no leaders and followers, and no clearly 
defined norms that seemed the product of 
mutual consent. The variety of individu- 
als representing every religion, culture, 
political philosophy, life style, age, 
nationality, and economic class--all 
valued, all accepted, all confident in 
this vast gathering--made me feel very 
much a part of something wonderfully 
whole and comforting, while at the same 
time very alone with my responses. I 
felt compelled to react from whatever it 
was that I had brought with me, wherever 
that was deep inside of me. And when my 
reactions came forth, I couldn't label 
them; therefore, any distinctive Mormon 
woman reactions have been fuzzily mixed 
up with all the rest. I have tried to 
draw out the ones that seem of most in- 
terest to other Mormon women, but I am at 
a loss in explaining the criteria that I 
have used to make this list. 


I had spent time last year reading 
about Islam. It seemed important when I 
was trying to make some sense of the news 
out of Lebanon, What I read made me want 
to read and think more; thus I developed 
a kind of identification with Muslim women 
before I went to Nairobi. At the Forum, 
therefore, I was immediately drawn to the 
many workshops by and about Muslim women. 


One afternoon, I attended the fifth or 
sixth session where the theme had some- 
thing to do with Islam and feminism. I 
had been attracted to this session by the 
workshop title--something like "Issues 
for Women of Faith." It was offered by 
some Sudanese Muslim women who related 
how they had struggled with practical 
daily life decisions about how to best 
lead lives that reflected the teachings 
of their beloved Koran. 


They were beautiful women. One was a 
college professor, like me, who talked 
about her ongoing problem of trying to 
deal with male religious leaders who 
disapproved of her profession because it 
cast her into the role of doubter or 
questioner of principles of faith. She 
spoke eloquently of her efforts to prove 
her faithfulness, to convince people of 
her love of God, and to show her willing- 
ness to support righteous policies 
dictated by her leaders. She was about 
thirty, and she talked about how she and 
her comrades--women who shared her sense 
of being misunderstood and her sense of 
wanting to stay within the spiritual 
community--met regularly and supported 
one another. The words, the struggles, 
the pains of these sisters were so famil- 
iar to me that I imagined that they (some- 
how without their lovely white and tur- 
quoise veils and flowing wrapped gowns) 
had sat with me at the homes of my LDS/ 
Exponent friends ten and fifteen years 
ago to discuss principles of our faith/ 
applications of faith in daily life... 
and on and on. Or perhaps these sweet 
and spiritually strong women had been 


with my friends Cheryl and Lavina and 
Maureen and their sisters in similar 
meetings in Utah during those years. It 
seemed so possible, It bound me to them 
with understanding, 


I had expected to find these veiled 
Muslim women quite strange, especially 
those from rural Sudan, the land of female 
circumcision and desert mullahs. But 
their words, spoken beautifully (for 
which I was grateful) in English, brought 
them so close to me and taught me so much 
about us and me at an earlier time in my 
life. Coming to know and pick out truth 
from all that we are taught and then 
trying to take that truth and live by it 
meaningfully is a universal challenge. 


I remember feeling so lonely in that 
struggle some years back. I wondered if 
anyone had ever quite experienced it like 
I was, along with my other dear but (I 
assumed) equally weird, distraught Mormon 





I wondered why we had 

been picked out of all the Lord's daugh- 
ters to have to struggle with these im- 
possible questions, to have to discover 


women friends, 


the flaws in our leaders, to have to be 
driven by some sense of being called to 
find a purer, righter way and tell others 
about it, regardless of the consequences. 
My few hours with these Sudanese sisters 
had me smiling and crying, but it left me 
with a new found sense of oneness with 
all of my brothers and sisters who have 
come to earth with that same loss of 
memory of ultimate truths but with the 
same longing for that memory and that 
voice within reminding us that the truths 
exist and should be sought after. 


Now at home, the quest for that memory 
seems no easier, but the appropriateness 
of that quest being a big part of my life 
has been confirmed. These women were 
very real. They were also symbolic to me 
of so many others over space and time who 
have faced this part of life with that 
driving frustration that I remember so 
well. 


I guess that I already knew about this 
part of the Plan of Salvation, that it 
was universal, but to have it confirmed 
by these women, whose lives and conditions 
seemed so disparate from my own, was a 
powerful experience. It caused me to 
want to follow them about for a few days, 
which I did. I learned lots of things 
about them. I learned that in some ways 
we are quite different, and our places of 
birth and growing up, our cultures, and 
all those experiences that shape us have 
made us into individuals with some very 
different expectations and ambitions--at 
least on some important levels. But for 
every very different thing that I learned 
about these women, I learned other things 
that helped me focus in on what I am 
coming to understand as those unchanging 
Alpha and Omega levels, those now and 
forever truisms that are the gospel. 


I haven't fully decided what I think 
are the Great Universal True Things in 
Life, but I do think of them with increas- 
ing reverence, Somehow reflecting on 
what might be the constants for all of us 
human beings on this old earth did good 
things for me spiritually. 


Obviously, if I learned more about the 
beauty and desirableness of truth from 


Muslim women, this is not a purely Mormon 
reflection. But it helped me with my 
Mormonism, TI love truth. It delights 

me and touches me when I feel that I am 
hearing it or knowing it. Truth does the 
same thing to others when they hear it 
and understand it. Didn't I know that 
before? Yes, but I know it better now. 
For whosoever shall save his/her own 

life shall lose it; and whosoever shall 
lose his/her life for the Lord's sake--or 
for one of the least of our fellow being's 
sake--shall find it--another reflection 
by Mormon-me. 


At this vast forum attended by over 
15,000 women participating in over 1,000 
workshops and seminars, women talked 
about their lives and expressed feelings 
of sadness and joy about things that they 
had experienced. Because it is more the 
style of women to be open and speak per- 
sonally from deep within, most of the 
sessions that I attended resembled testi- 
mony meetings in the LDS church, Yes, 
most presentations were long and were 
accompanied by some fact-giving, some 
analysis, some policy-urging, some statis-— 
tics, but most presentations linked the 
speaker with her subject and contained 
some statement of her feelings about that 
subject of her talk. 


So if she talked about prostitution in 
Thailand and the need to increase efforts 
to free women from this demeaning occupa- 
tion into which they are forced by family 
and economic pressures, she usually added 
some account of her efforts and those of 
her co-workers in trying to solve the 
problem. If a woman talked about rural 
development projects in Zimbabwe, or 
kindergartens in Angola, or health clinics 
in Tanzania, or literacy projects in 
Nicaragua, or parenting classes in Colom- 
bia, or self-help alcoholism treatment 
centers in America, she added her descrip- 
tion of her connection with the project 
and usually something like a testimony of 
what it felt like to be engaged in a 
worthy cause, 


The session was constantly moving. 
People grow and become happier when they 
are helping others overcome problems. The 
harder that they work at it, the happier 
they are and the more energy they have to 
do more. Yes, again, I know this, but to 
feel the truth of this message ring out 
over and over in the many languages, 
expressed in the many words of so many 
women was moving beyond my expectations, 


One of my most blessed moments in all 
of my African travels was when I stopped 
to visit a hard-working farmer in a poor, 
quiet, rural region. Despite obviously 
rocky soil and sparse rainfall, he stood 
by his hoe in a carefully weeded, healthy 
looking garden. Admiring his maize and 
vegetables, I smiled and attempted to 
compliment the fruits of his efforts. 
"you have a fine farm here," I said en- 
thusiastically., He returned my smile and 
replied, "Praise the Lord." I thought at 
first that I had been misunderstood, so I 
continued my commentary on his fine farm, 
He said again, "Praise the Lord." It was 
a request, Or a command, 
stood the message and complied. 
the Lord." 


"Praise 


The study of land laws and inheritance 
customs and attitudes toward private 
ownership of property in Africa is com- 
plex. With the multitude of tribes and 
traditions, it is hard to generalize even 
from laws that are known. But I believe 
that it is safe to say that most Africans 
do not accept the broad notion of private 
property. Rather, most believe that all 
things are gifts of God and are to be 
borrowed, or used, with gratitude, by 
each family. 
in his celebration of the goodness of the 
Lord, I felt that I had been reminded by 
a genuine believer of the principles of 
consecration and stewardship. While he 
clearly loved the land that he tilled and 
rejoiced in the abundance of this field 
for which he took such care, he took no 
pride in its bounty. The land and its 
produce were the Lord's. All praise was 
for Him. 


All of my life I have thought that the 
concept of stewardship was one of the 
most beautiful notions that I had ever 
heard. I had mistakenly believed it to 
be an exclusive understanding of the 
Latter-day Saints. Because it is so 
foreign in our greedy, materialistic, and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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I finally under- 


As I joined this good farmer 
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My Ten-day Mission 





ut of the banana groves 

and rice fields, out of 

the mud huts, bamboo 
"nipa huts," and tin squatter 
houses grow the vivid flowers 
Known as the Philippine 
people. Given to much laugh- 
ter, tears, and music, they 
welcomed me with the words, 
"You are very beautiful, 
Sister. Like mother like 
daughter!" Invariably they 
laughed and added good- 
natured comments about my 
figure. Lorraine had warned 
me of this, assuring me that such remarks 
as "You are fat, Sister!" and "You are 
so beeg!" are not derogatory. On the 
contrary, to be overweight in the U.S is 
to be fortunate and attractive in the 
Philippines. The Saints in the Philip- 
pines often go without food, but they are 
hungry not only for food but for know- 
ledge. As one young man put it, "When I 
am hungry, I read the scriptures, and 
then I am full." 


They were grateful that we chose to 
visit them in their homes. "We thought 
you would want go to the resorts instead," 
they said, at the same time apologizing 
for their poverty. "We are poor, Sister, 
but we are trying to improve." 


My trip began in Cebu City where 
Lorraine met me at the airport with two 
elders from the mission home. After a 
confusing three hours in Manila where, 
like most amateur tourists, I overtipped 
a few people, I was relieved to see Lor- 
raine, vibrant in lavendar dress and 
missionary name tag. (I have been known 
to deprecate the name tag on the grounds 
that it "makes sitting ducks of the mis- 
sionaries," but this trip taught me to 
think of it as a talisman that could 
guide us through customs and other con- 
fusions.) The elders drove us to a beau- 
tiful mansion in a wealthy suburb called 
Beverly Hills. Next door to a Chinese 
Temple, the mission home nestles in the 
luxuriant trees and bushes of the 
tropics--bouganvillia, poincianna, crepe 
myrtle, and of course, the coconut and 
banana groves. The view across the hills 
revealed another more elaborate Chinese 
temple, bright red among the flowers. 


I was welcomed by President Boulter 
and his wife and introduced to other 
missionaries, As the sweat rolled off my 
face, they assured me that I was now 
enjoying the Philippine winter--better 
known aS monsoon season, I had read 
about the heavy rains and typhoons that 
often accompany the (slightly) lower 
temperatures and so was not comforted. 


After Lorraine allowed me to sit in 
front of an electric fan for awhile, I 
went to bed and unfortunately missed the 
farewell testimony meeting for Lorraine 
and other departing missionaries, An- 
nouncing that I should now be free of 
jet lag, she said that she was calling me 
On a "ten-day mission." I was to become 
her companion in all five of the areas 
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where she had labored--Cebu, Bacolad, 


Valencia, Tanjay, and Iloilo. When I 
asked her how my trip could be compared 
to a mission, she replied, "You will 

go everywhere missionaries go, only ina 
shorter time. People think missionary 
work is all proselyting. They don't 
realize how much of it is visiting mem- 
bers, shoring them up, and meeting their 
neighbors," 


When Lorraine joined me in bed, she 
reported that in her final interview with 
President Boulter he had asked her to name 
the best thing about her mission, "I said 
that I had learned to recognize God's 
hand in all that I did. He led me by the 
hand," She also said that she really 
needed me to share her mission with her. 
I realized then that my trip would be a 
"debriefing" for her, a chance to build a 
bridge from mission life to home, Later 
she showed me her diary in which she had 
written, "I desperately needed to share 
with Mom all the beautiful experiences 
of my mission--to review and analyze and, 
mostly, to allow her to experience what I 
went through, I want my mother--my 
closest friend--to understand." 


We began in the slums, well below the 
exclusive world of Beverly Hills. (In 
fact, I was to learn that there is no 
middle class in the Philippines--just 
rich and poor, and many of the poor were 
70 percent below the poverty line.) 

After a brief, hair-raising trip ina 
jeepney (taxi), we found ourselves in the 
center of the city--the oldest in the 
Philippines, discovered by Magellan and 
dedicated to the glory of Spain and King 
Philip. It did look ancient and run-down 
and lively. Western pop songs blared 
from radios with the song "We Are the 
World" out in front. We were stopped by 
the sight of a group of comic book addicts 
who for a mere two pesos are allowed to 
rent a comic book and sit in a kind of 
sidewalk classroom, cordoned from the 
traffic, to read during the lunch hour. 


We had arranged to meet with Sister 
Esplin--Lorraine's Cebu companion-~and 
Sister Mathews who were also saying good- 
bye, They went with us to the apartment 
where they had lived, a real apartment 
with kitchen and bath. It was shabby and 
hot but luxurious compared to some of the 
homes of the members. Lorraine broke it 
to me that they had lived with rats until 
one chewed the cover off a teddy bear and 
the elders were conscripted as a rodent 
Swat team. 


We hopped on a jeepney for 
the trip to Figueroa Street, 
home of Lorraine's converts. 
It seems that they had follow- 
ed the lead of one Sister 
Abajo, who after her own 
conversion, opened her home 
for ongoing missionary work 
with her neighbors. I was 
looking forward to meeting 
the writers of some charming 
thank-you letters that we 
had received after sending 
hymn books to the "Figueroa 
Street Choir." 


Because Sister Abajo's house is built 
on stilts, it provides shelter for another 
family in the dirt below. I could see 
babies with sores on their bodies playing 
there, Sister Abajo or "Sister Bradford's 
Philippine mother" greeted us with tears 
and kisses. She is rearing two children 
from her second marriage with help from 
an eighteen-year-old daughter from her 
first marriage. Her hut, which she rebuilt 
with her own hands after the last typhoon, 
was colorfully painted and decorated in 
honor of the departing missionaries, Her 
hand-crocheted jeepney decorations were 
strung about the turquoise and pink walls. 
She had covered the ceiling with flowered 
gift wrap. A built-in corner shelf was 
candlelit like a shrine with a picture of 
President Kimball where Saint Nemo, patron 
saint of Catholic Cebu, had been. A 
curtain separated the living room from 
the bedroom, and a wooden deck connected 
her house to that of the neighbors, 


Her small daughters--seven and five-- 
attend elementary school, she told me 
proudly. Their tuition comes out of her 
meager earnings from sale of the jeepney 
decorations, After we exclaimed over 
their written schoolwork, I swallowed a 
bottled orange drink and a Sprite while 
Lorraine introduced me to the people who 
were quietly filling the room--young men 
in their early twenties, a few young 
women, and some slightly older couples 
like the bishop and his wife, and the 
Relief Society president and her family. 


I thought that I knew just what 
Figueroa Street looked like--Olivera 
Street in downtown L.A., quaint, Spanish, 
and colorful. In fact, Lorraine's enthu- 
siastic letters had made her Cebu City 
period sound like just one big lark. Even 
being caught on the street during a ty- 
phoon sounded like fun. I was, therefore, 
unprepared for the sights, sounds, and 
especially the smells of the real thing: 
fumes from burning rubber combined with 
the smoke of food being cooked on open 
braziers in the street, and a stench that 
I couldn't place until we jumped over a 
wide grey ditch to climb the steps to 
Sister Abajo's house. The ditch was 
really a "gunge ditch," a slang term for 
open sewage. 


I was to discover that almost every- 
thing in the Philippines is open. The 
houses of the poor are built of bamboo, 








leftover wood and metal, and even card- 
board. The transportation system depends 
on jeeps and buses that are open on all 
sides. These were salvaged from World 
War II. "“"Tricycles," a very popular _ 
form of public transportation, are nothing 
more than motorcycles with decorated 
sidecars. And, looking downright med- 
ieval, are open buggies drawn by gaunt 
horses. But open, too, are the hearts of 
the people who live so close together 
that almost nothing can be locked away or 
kept secret. 


I was the oldest one there. In fact, 
the bishop's wife was surprised to learn 
of my advanced age. All the women seemed 
to think me both younger and prettier 
than they, and they were curious about my 
economic situation, Did I work? At 
what? When I tried to describe my writing 
and editing contracts, they seemed puz— 
zled. Was I paid well for such services? 
I didn't tell them how unhappy I had been 
with my meager recompense over the years. 
I merely admitted that I had been well 
paid for this (entirely expendable) work. 


They described the Catch~22 that keeps 
their people out of work. What used to be 
a public school system has virtually 
disappeared, so that only those well-off 
enough to pay for schooling can attend, 
and, of course, without jobs there is no 
money for school. And without school, 
few can qualify for jobs, Because one 
young convert has been disowned by his 
Catholic parents, he can no longer afford 
schooling. Some have organized small 
shell jewelry businesses and refreshment 
stands. The family of the Relief Society 
president owes its refrigerator and stove 
to their daughter's American marriage. 
Some men lose their jobs after they join 
the Church because they can no longer 
drink and carouse with fellow workers. 
Some women bring in money through handwork 
and domestic service. Many young people 
are planning to serve Church-supported 
missions. 


After the room had filled to overflow- 
ing, and we had eaten the delicacies that 
had suddenly appeared--fried bananas, 
vegetable candy, sticky rice, a kind of 
sweet enchilada called "lumpia," Lorraine 
announced that she would tape their songs 
and testimonies. So for the next two 
hours, we were serenaded by solos, trios, 
and quartets singing American pop songs 
and romantic ballads like "I Left My 
Heart in San Francisco," They sang @ 
capella and paid no heed to the loud 
street party that had formed outside. 
Most of them had very agreeable voices; 
some even sounded like musical comedy 
material. The whole program wound up with 
hymn singing and the Figueroa theme song 
"Love At Home," 


Next, in a combination of English and 
Cebuano, Lorraine introduced the testimony 
with tributes and witicisms. As a doting 
parent, I couldn't help but notice that 
she seems to have perfected certain char- 
acteristics that she has always possess-~ 
ed--empathy for suffering and a willing- 
ness to reach out. 


I was remembering an incident from 
Lorraine's fourth grade year when black 
children were being integrated into our 
district by being bused from the other 
end of the county. During an appointment 
with Lorraine's teacher, I learned that a 
long scratch on Lorraine's arm was the 
result of an attack by one of the new 
students. The teacher reported that 
Lorraine had begged for clemency for 
the little black girl: "She didn't mean 
it. She just needs love." 


As I watched Lorraine now, I thought, 
"What a social worker she is! No, better 
than that! She is Florence Nightingale 
with healing in her wings." I am aware 
that converts usually love the mission- 
aries to distraction and vice versa, but 
somehow Lorraine seems to have truly 
crossed the line into another culture. 


_ It was difficult to say goodbye to 
Figueroa Street. As I mingled my tears 
with theirs, they wiped mine away with 
their hands. They walked out with us, 
found a taxi for us, and hovered over it 
as it slowly pulled away. I shall always 
remember their faces pressed to the win- 
dows as they promised to meet us again-- 
"maybe in the Celestial Kingdom," 


At five o'clock the next morning, we 
took a plane to Dumaguete on the island 
of Negros and a hotel with the unlikely 


name The North Pole. Located on the beach 
across from a muddy squatter settlement, 
it had a seedy grandeur like something 

out of Somerset Maugham. Ragged red 
carpeting covered the beautiful mahogany 
staircase, and a kidney-shaped swimming 
pool could be discerned among the banana 
and diffenbachia trees in back. We ate 
breakfast in the dining room with the 
only other couple in the place and pre-— 
pared for our visit to Valencia and Tanjay 
by reading the written testimonies the 
members had inscribed in Lorraine's jour- 
nal. Then we hailed a tricycle and went 
to town. 


We walked through the open-air market 
on the way to the post office where we 
mailed a succinct postcard home to Chick. 
We felt obligated to help keep him up 
with us because the trip had been his 
Christmas present to me. His travel 
agent's soul had led him to create a 
ten-page book filled with step-by-step 
information about schedules, tickets, 
hotels, and exchange rates. Lorraine had 
burst out laughing when she saw her fath- 
er's "thesis," but she joined me in poring 
over it every night before bed. 


we walked next to the tricycle terminal 
in search of a likely driver for the trip 
"up the mountain" to valencia, Lorraine's 
most -—primitive and difficult area. It 
had a beauty not unlike the movies that I 
remembered from my youth, South of Pango 
Pango with Jon Hall or On the Road to 
Singapore with Dorothy Lamour. Its green 
freshness was a relief after stifling 
Cebu. Pigs, goats, carabaos, and chickens 
peered out at us as we putted up the 
hill. Missionary work had moved so slowly 
here that the Church had almost desserted 
the town. But the day Lorraine was trans- 
ferred, all four of the families that she 
had been teaching were baptized. Now 
she hoped to find them anxiously engaged 
in the Lord's work. 


After tramping through fields for 
a couple of hours, we found only one 
member at home. But what a member! 
Seraphina Kho: aged sixty going on twenty, 
a spinster who actually owns her own 
property with its fruit, flowers, and 
coconut trees. Hers was one of the few 
houses I saw that was not open to the 
elements. The high wooden door could be 
locked securely and often was. A recent 
convert, she had studied several evan- 
gelical religions before settling on 
Mormonism. 


While Sister Kho saved me from drown- 
ing in my own sweat by serving Sprite and 
orange soda, she had a visit from a neigh- 
bor--a swarthy, talkative man loudly 
lamenting the loss of his "copra" (dried 
coconut) crop. It had just burned up, 
along with two dryers used to prepare the 
coconut for export. Looking worried, 
Sister Kho promised the loan of her dry- 
ers, He declared that he did not suspect 
arson but that he would report it to the 
authorities anyway. He went on to regale 
us with the story of his life, which he 
had begun by miraculously recovering from 
a crib fire that had singed his face and 
left lifetime scars. He had married and 
had spent two years in Saudi Arabia trying 
to earn money to send to his wife 
while at the same time keeping his throat 
from being slitby his nefarious employ- 
ers. But instead of squirreling his 
money away while awaiting his return, his 
wife had spent it all on riotous living. 
He is philosophical about his divorce and 
continues to trust God. 


Sister Kho scolded him mildly for his 
smoking and seemed relieved when he of- 


fered us a ride in his jeep. He dropped us 
near the missionary apartment that doubles 


as a church. Lorraine and her companion 
had lived there with an older couple who 
had served as proxy parents during a 

difficult time--Elder and Sister Vincent 


are now at the MTC in Manila. As we start- 


ed down the road again, we were hailed by 
a jolly woman carrying a basket of tiny 
green fruit. Sister Vendiola was out 
selling calamanci, citrus that look 

and taste like miniature limes. She 
walked with us to our next stop--the 
Catholic orphanage, or Friendship House-- 
the scene of many of Lorraine's 
"Christian service hours." She taught 
dance and aerobics to the children and 
played with the babies, 


The building is a beautiful thatched 
A-frame set in green hills across from a 
matching church. We were greeted by a 
nun in a nut-brown habit the exact color 


of her skin and eyes. She was not the nun 
who had asked for the missionary lessons 
and so had been transferred, but she 
seemed glad to see us. She reported on 
the children that had recently been adop- 
ted, and the ones who hadn't. When Lor~ 
raine asked to see the "babies," she led 
us to a room with four cribs. 


One was asleep on its stomach, its 
little bruised bottom covered with oint- 
ment. The nun told us that they were 
victims of child abuse, Lorraine and I 
took turns rocking and holding the other 
three. Of course, they stopped fretting 
and stared up at us with a kind of dumb 
longing, It was difficult to put them 
down again. 


It was time to catch the jeepney for 
the trip down the mountain. Sister Ven- 
diola gave us some calamanci to suck on 
and begged us to come back later to see 
all the members whom we had missed. I 
didn't see how we could, having planned 
for only one day in Valencia and one in 
Tanjay, but Lorraine promised. 


We ate dinner at a restaurant on the 
beach next to our hotel. That is, Lor- 
raine ate dinner. I was still afflicted 
with a mighty thirst that for some reason 
caused me to order a banana split. 


"Mother! That's not dinner! Im be- 
ginning to worry about your eating ha- 
bits.” 


"Don't worry about me, dear; I'm car- 
rying a two-year supply of food on my 
hips." 


Next morning we were awakened by Sister 
Kho, who had traveled all the way from 
Valencia to bring us some fruit from her 
place--rhomotons, which look like bright 
red cockle-burrs. Underneath the skins 
are slippery white segments that are 
sweet and gentle as long as you don't 
bite down on the large almond-shaped seed 
in the middle! 


Sister Kho refused to stay for break- 
fast. Holding her purse tightly under 
her arm, she departed just a few minutes 
before the arrival of Sister Vendiola, 
who had come down the mountain to deliver 
more calamanci and to inform us that the 
whole branch would be meeting at the 
missionary apartment for delicacies even 
now being prepared. She too refused to 
sit down, departing as suddenly as she 
had come. 


The trip to Tanjay was negotiated on a 


rickety bus that also served as a delivery 


service. Not only were more people 
climbing on it than it could safely hold, 
but it was stopping at numerous hamlets 
along the way to pick up quantities of 
rice flour and fruits and other goods to 
store on the roof. It was a slow and 
circuitous trip but a beautiful one, It 
followed the waterfront all the way and 
we could see the water as well as thick 
green fields of rice. These fields were 
interspersed with an odd checkerboard 
formation that I had puzzled at from the 
air. Lorraine identified them as salt 
evaporation beds that double as fish 
ponds, 


We reached Tanjay at high noon and 
began a walk through town. Fortunately, 
we were armed with the most important 


items in our first-aid kits--our umbrellas 
and handkerchiefs. When it wasn't raining, 


the sun boiled mercilessly above us, so 
that we always needed protection. 


We turned in at the doorway of a large 


commodious house unlike anything I had 


seen at our other stops and greeted Erkie 


and Joann and their small child. They 
live with her mother who owns the home 
and is supporting them on her clerical 
government job. Erkie told us, however, 


that he is planning to leave wife and 
family for a two-year job in Kuwait. 


As on Figuroa Street, neighboring 
Mormons gathered to greet us and to pose 
for our camera. Lorraine recorded their 
songs and testimonies too, and we ate 
their sandwiches, Erkie has been a very 
active ward mission leader. 


"We are going for quality, not 
quantity here. We don't worry about 
numbers and percentages. Too many join 
and then fall away. We are slowing down 
and looking for members who will stay 
with us." 


mind: 
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We then walked through the town center 
with its striking Spanish cathedral dedi- 
cated to Santiago (Saint James) whose 
colorfully painted likeness appeared to 
be riding a bucking broncho atop the 
tiled roof. We stopped for another 
treat--boiled ice water at the missionary 
apartment-~and joined forces with a lovely 
young Mormon woman who went with us to 
Our other destinations in Tanjay. These 
were a family living in a beautiful nipa 
hut in the densest banana grove yet and 
the branch building where Brother and 
Sister Neilsen were getting ready for a 
meeting. They, too, had lived with 
Lorraine, Jolly and energetic, Brother 
Nielsen announced, "I am seventy years 
old, and I feel like a dang kid!" They 
talked of the upcoming dedication of the 
new chapel that Lorraine had helped break 
ground for and that was now the pride and 
joy of the members. They walked with us 
where it stood proudly near the town 
center, It had been locally constructed, 
and all the members had worked on it. To 
me its beauty far exceeded the Mormon 
Standard Plan as it is interpreted in the 
States, 


By now I had developed some apprecia- 
tion of the diversity of the people. The 
Philippine islands are only partially 
inhabited, and the people are divided by 
at least eighty different dialects. Al- 
though the dialects are based on official 
Tagolag, many find themselves unable to 
understand neighboring islanders. The 
gospel brings some of these souls together 
in a way that also brings hope to a coun- 
try that once was democracy's hope in the 
Far East. But their needs are so over- 
whelming that I wondered how the Church 
could keep up. 


As we waited for the bus back to Duma- 
guete, I was assaulted by the colorful 
cacophony around me. A bloodcurdling 
squeal went up at such a pitch it made my 
ears ring. "FOR HEAVENS SAKE, WHAT IS 
lee 


"Hogs," Lorraine said. Yes, two large 
black hogs were being dragged down off 
the roof of a bus. "WHAT ARE THEY DOING 
TO THE POOR HOGS?" 


"They are just getting ready to sell 
them," she said, "Most families try to 
raise at least one hog to sell." 


I suppose all cities are noisy, but 
it seems to me that the Philippines is 
VERY noisy--especially for such a gentle 
people. In the middle of Cebu and Manila, 
drivers make it clear that the horn is 
a car's most important feature. But 
there is very little yelling or crying 
out. During a traffic gridlock, horns 
were the only noises. The people seemed 
to have perfected a couple of signals 
besides honking horns--a certain clicking 
of the teeth and a soft hiss that although 
light, carry remarkably well. Drivers 
and riders use these signals to ask to 
get on or off a vehicle and to signify 
what I used to call the "wolf whistle." 
I was fascinated with these sounds be- 
cause they penetrated the din of a noisy 
city street. (The people have also per- 
fected the stare. In a jeepney, all 
fifteen or twenty people would stare with 
their chocolate eyes. At first, I was 
apprehensive, but I soon learned to smile 
back. This would bring immediate answer- 
ing smiles. They never tried to strike 
up a conversation unless we were haggling 
for rides, 


It was dark by the time we reached 
Dumaguete again, and tricycles rarely go 
up the mountain after dark. But Lorraine 
refused to listen to my pronouncement 
that we'd had enough for one day. She 
said that the people were waiting for us 
and that she knew the Lord would find us 
a tricyle driver who could be persuaded 
to take us. This time she didn't bother 
to bargain for lower fare. 


It was raining lightly as we sputtered 
up the hill. As is the custom, our driver 
had stopped at a gas station to buy gas 
enough for our trip and not one drop 
more, It carried us to a spot a few feet 
away from our destination, and the driver 
agreed to wait until we made it to the 
door before turning around and coasting 
back, 


And not a moment too soon! After wait- 
ing two and a half hours, the folks had 
given up on us and were starting for their 
homes. It was so dark that I could barely 
see their flashing smiles. Practically 
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the whole branch was there, including 
Lorraine's former housekeeper, a young 
woman with an alarming history. Seems 
that the minute she earns a few pesos to 
feed herself and her children, her good- 
for-nothing husband returns. He stays 
just long enough to make her pregnant and 
to pocket her money. 


We were served various rice and vege- 
table cakes and "boco,” which I mistook 
for milk with noodles floating in it. 





They explained that it was "young coco- 
nut," Lorraine's favorite dish. After 
the food came the photographs, the taping, 
and the singing. Their reports were all 
encouraging except for the news that two 
of the mothers had left their families to 
work in Singapore. Brother Banlat, one 
of the husbands, had moved his family in 
with his sister and had purchased a tri- 
cycle that he often used to transport 
Church members. He offered us a ride back 
to our hotel, so we piled in with two of 
the women while two children clung to 
Brother Banlat and two husbands followed 
on another motorcyle. 


Although we had used up their gas and 
probably most of their food for the week, 
they refused to let us pay. Later, Lor- 
raine let me read her diary entry: "Mom 
said that it used to seem like all the 
little brown people looked just alike, 
but she knows now that each is distinct 
and different. All unique and beautiful 
in their own way. Those big brown eyes 
stare in awe at us with their vulnerable 
hearts on display. Laughing at every 
little thing in their refreshing way. I 
was worried about Mom because of bad 
conditions like monsoon weather and jet 
lag and no rest. But despite physical 
hardships, she loves it. The spirit was 
strong with us as we talked and cried 
about the poverty of the people and the 
loving way they cope. Our spirits com- 
muned as we sucked on Calamanci and rho- 
moton that our Valencia friends came all 
the way down the mountain to give us." 


We had to fly back to Cebu to make a 
connecting flight to Bacolad, which is on 
the same island as Dumaguete and yet 
can't be easily reached. This had been 
her first assignment. We arrived after 
dark. Porters and cab drivers were more 
aggressive than we were used to and didn't 
seem to understand that we did not need 
four people to carry our four bags. It 
was frightening to find ourselves ina 
small, sleazy hotel room with the porters 
all waiting for tips. But when we ex- 
plained that we couldn't tip them all, 
they merely laughed and left. 


The next morning, I awoke feeling 
uneasy. This was another area that Lor- 
raine had given me to believe was only 
just short of Paradise. And now the 
truth was out. There were even more 
rats and trash here than in Cebu, and 
during her time here the elders had been 
tied up and robbed. Mission leaders had 
then stationed a guard at the sisters’ 
apartment. I clutched my purse in one 
hand and Lorraine in the other as we 
picked our way through the mud, It occur- 
red to me that if I had been shown some 
of these places BEFORE Lorraine's mission 
call, I would have said, "Not on your 
life! My precious daughter in a place 
like this?" But I comforted myself with 
the thought that if missionaries seek out 


only the well-to-do in the best neighbor- 
hoods, they will never find the truly 
poor in spirit. 


No one was expecting us, so we made a 
Surprise attack on the Mormon compound, 
Beautiful faces looked out of rotting 
cardboard huts clustered around what 
appeared to be a used car lot, (Lorraine 
said that they can't even afford bamboo 
for nipas.) Though some of the men work 
On repairing the vehicles, most families 
have almost no income. And yet, all the 
ugliness seemed to fall away in the hospi- 
tality of the moment. We found ourselves 
in the home of the Santillans, another 
bishop's family, with other members drop- 
ping in. We were served two different 
kinds of banana--large Orange ones and 
small "finger" bananas--along with 
Lorraine's favorite fruit, guava, It 
turns out that this bishop is an artist 
who teaches drafting in a nearby school, 
The tiny room was hung with his lovely 
Philippine landscapes, 


The Santillans introduced their chil- 
dren: Katharine, Joseph Smith, Hyrum 
Smith and Oliver Cowdery. Joseph and 
Hyrum, aged five and three, sang a fif- 
teen-minute medley of Church songs. From 
there we dropped in on Brother Tan, a 
seventy~year-old partially Paralyzed 
Church member who is cared for by his wife 
and who hasn't left his hut since he was 
baptized, 


"Can't the members take him to church?" 
I asked. 


"He would have to be carried all the 
way. They have no transportation and no 
money for cabs." But what about Church 
welfare? As I looked around me, my heart 
sank. Conditions were so depressing that 
Church welfare was needed for more than 
transportation to church, 


We, however, could afford a cab to the 
neigborhood of a newly renovated chapel 
in another of Lorraine's districts. 
Glowing like a jewel in the rain, it 
depressed me too, The bishop was inside 
helping to ready the newly renovated 
building for the visit of three General 
Authorities from Utah, Lorraine intro- 
duced him as the star of her aerobics 
class. When I asked how the building had 
been financed, he laughed and said, "Oh, 
the Church forgave our debts. Imagine 
having your debts forgiven!" Apparently, 
the idea was new and amusing. 


Lorraine said that things seemed to be 
worse in Bacolad than when she had lived 
there. Sister Balgos' baby, for instance, 
is three years old but doesn't look a 
minute over six months. None of the 
children have grown any bigger in a year. 
She remarked that everyone seemed more 
gaunt but that their spirits are still 
strong. "They hide their sickness with 
laughter," she said. 


I was relieved when we boarded a boat 
for our trip to Iloilo, Lorraine's last 
assignment. We went first class, which 
meant that unlike the folks below decks 
we could watch a basketball game on tele- 
vision between the Filippino All Stars 
and the American All Stars. We were also 
facing forward, while the lower decks had 
to face in toward the boiler. The sides 
were covered by canvas, so that the only 
way we could see the water was to go 
upstairs, 


Yhe two-hour trip brought us to the 
lovely island of Panay. What a refreshing 
sight! It seemed to be covered with flow- 
ering trees. We could already see some 
of Lorraine's friends waving from the 
shore. "I can't believe it! How did 
they know what boat we would be on?" 
she cried. I was constantly surprised at 
the efficiency of transportation systems 
and communication networks in the 
Philippines! Hardly anybody owns phones 
Or cars, and yet members seemed to be 
monitoring our every move. The folks in 
Bacolad seemed to be the only ones who 
were surprised to see us. With the help 
of our welcoming committee, we checked 
into an American-style motel on a wide 
tree-lined highway in the suburb of Molo. 
After freshening up, we hopped on a jeep- 
ney to find the Molo Ward where all the 
members meet for MIA and Institute on 
Saturday nights. The ward is a converted 
Spanish mansion also at the end of a 
long, treelined drive. A lovely lady 
named Jessica, soon to depart for a mis- 
sion to Hong Kong, was giving a lesson on 
"Sharing Your Talents." The young speaker 
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who followed her was given the time signal 
by the bishop. Lorraine says Bishop Elizan 
is always impatient with speeches---he 
wants to move directly into games and 
talent sharing. In his spiffy white 

pants and black and white shirt, he looked 
more than ready for the next event--dance 
lessons. A young man materialized from 
the crowd, introduced himself as Bobby, 
and tried unsuccessfully to teach me the 
cha-cha. This was only prelude to the 
Main event--"Do You Love Your Neighbor," 

a form of musical chairs. "It" stands in 
the middle of the circle and picks someone 
to answer the question, 


"Do you love your neighbor?" 
"Nor" 


"whom do you love?" with emphasis on 
whom. 


"I love everybody with black hair." 


Everybody then changes seats, and the 
one left must share a talent. Before the 
evening was out, I had performed an ori- 
ginal dance, and Lorraine had performed a 
song a cappella and in dialect. Lorraine 
has always lamented her lack of singing 
talent, and I had never before heard her 
in solo recital. 


She was followed by a farewell serenade 
from Sister Elizan who sang to Lorraine 
through her tears. I could certainly see 
why Iloilo has been christened "The City 
of Love." After everyone had shared a 
talent, no matter how small, I was asked 
to give the closing prayer. 


The next morning, Sunday, we went to 
the investigators class, which was taught 
by our dance instructor of the night 
before. Bobby, a young man of about 
twenty-two, has served a mission in Manila 
where he learned English and some fine 
teaching techniques. A combination of 
English, Ilongo, energetic gestures and 
visual aids made his lesson on the apos-— 
tasy absolutely delightful. 


I was once again I called on to deliver 
the benediction, and we moved into Relief 
Society, where I was chosen to offer the 
invocation. By then, Lorraine and I had 
both been asked to speak in sacrament 
meeting. Because conversations with Molo 
members seemed to show they they were 
envious of my Mormon pioneer background 
and the fact that I was "born into the 
Church," in my speech I expressed envy of 
them and the joyous faith that they have 
worked so hard to obtain and to maintain. 
I told them, "You chose to join the 
Church, and you are courageously living 
its principles.” 


Lorraine's speech was a tearful good- 
bye, and the main speaker, a counselor in 
the bishopric, also in tears, paid tri- 
bute to her missionary service. 


The rest of the day was spent visiting 
the missionaries--four sisters and two 
elders--in apartments near the church 
and seeking out members in their homes. 
Some of them rode with us in the jeepneys 
and guided us through beautiful landscapes 
of waving green rice. Lorraine tried to 
sit on a carabao's back and was thrown 
into a small gunge ditch. 


We met some of the families of some of 
the people that we had seen on Sunday--ma- 
donnas in sarongs holding young babies, 
older parents and grandparents like Lola, 
Bobby's grandmother, who lives in squatter 
housing that she must soon vacate. She 
takes care of Bobby through her sewing 
and embroidery work, and he takes care of 
her. He is planning to finish a high 
school equivalency exam, but for now is, 
like most male Molo members, out of work. 
He accompanied us on our visits and was 
joined by his friends who called them- 
selves "priesthood holders come to be your 
bodyguards." They went with us to the 
garden that they and the welfare mission- 
aries planted. They had also dug a well 
on the plot, and members are now enjoying 
almost continuous harvests of bananas, 
corn, sweet potatoes, and coconut. "You 
just throw seeds and they grow!" 


Bobby had picked a coconut from the 
the garden that morning so his grandmother 
could serve us young coconut. When we 
reached her house, the coconut was wait- 


ing, and we could feel her excitement. 

She took a shy delight in showing us her 
handwork, which included a blouse that 

she was embroidering for Lorraine's going- 
away present. 





Something about how she kept thinking 
of things to show us and to feed us, made 
me want to ask, "How did my mother get 
here in Molo?" 


"Mother," I said to myself, "I am sorry 
that I was always in such a hurry to 
leave. I always loved your crocheting 
and your paintings. I should have visited 
more often, talked with you more." 


This was not my only experience with 








déja@ vu on this trip. That old chestnut 
"I must have known you in the pre-exis- 
tence" kept coming to mind. 


Our last stop took us across a veri- 
table river of a gunge ditch. It was 
raining again, and the flimsy bamboo 
bridge was slippery. Bobby, walking 
backwards, took both my hands and guided 
me across. "We are very poor, Sister," he 
said. 


"But you are yery courageous,” I re- 
plied. - 


The next morning we spent four hours 
catching up with members that we had 
missed the day before and packing the 
suitcases Lorraine had stored in the 
missionary apartment. One entire suitcase 
was filled with her journals. Bobby and 
the "priesthood holders" were again on 
hand to help with luggage. We finally 
collected forty or fifty people who either 
climbed on the jeepney with us or met us 
at the airport. This group included the 
bishop's wife, the Relief Society presi- 
dent, and Lola, along with the dockside 
welcoming committee. Some of them pressed 
gifts into our hands. Sister Beng, house- 
help for the missionaries, had been with 
us almost the whole visit. A returned 
missionary herself, she impressed me with 
her energy and ambition. She declared 
that she is planning to serve another 
mission. Her gifts show that she is an 
artist, and she is very athletic. She 
flexed her muscles and cried, "I am 
strong, and I can do anything!" This 
refreshing self-confidence was everywhere 
evident in the Molo Ward. 


At the airport, the priesthood holders 
asked Lorraine if they could kiss her. 
"Sorry," she said, "I'm still on my mis- 
sion. You can kiss my mother, though!" 


I did not have the presence of 
"I too am on a 


Luckily, 
mind enough to retort, 
mission!" 


By the time we finally boarded the 
plane for Manila, everyone was sobbing. 
Our last sight was of their faces pushed 
against the fence at the runway. 


What was it about the experience that 
was making me feel that my whole life was 
about to change? Why did I find these 
people so hard to describe and so hard to 
leave? Everything that I had been doing 
my whole life seemed suddenly irrelevant. 
Now I understood why people leave cushy 
jobs to join the Peace Corps. Perhaps my 
feelings were also caused by the contrast 
between the people and their lush sur- 
roundings and the abject poverty that we 
tend to think only happens to people we 
don't know and don't want to know. 


For eighteen months, Lorraine had been 
doing something important; it seemed that 


everything that she did helped in some 
way. 


I'll let her tell it. 


Goodbye, my Molo family. Thank you 
for sharing the happiest months of my 
mission. It is in Molo that I learned 
who Jesus Christ really is and what it 
means to be a Christian. It is in Molo 
where I felt my testimony burn and 
become stable and beautiful. It is in 
Molo where I learned how to progress 
in suffering and how to deal with pain 
in a healthy way. It is in Molo where 
I learned to count my blessings. It 
is in Molo where I learned to love a 
life stripped of materialism and super- 
ficiality. 


My mission was more than just an 
"experience" that can be learned from 
and "applied." I don't want to adjust 
to a materialistic, I--Me society. I 
want to be pure and real. I want to 
sing from my heart and dance from my 
spirit. I want to live on rice, the 
Book of Mormon, and laughter. I want 
to have total faith in God during 
affliction. I want to catch cock— 
roaches and giggle. I want to collect 
shells for abstracts on the beach, I 
want to sit at the top of the coconut 
tree and eat guava and mango. 


After we reached Manila, we put up in 
a Holiday Inn that Chick had arranged for 
us. After eating some soup in the coffee 
shop, Lorraine burst into tears, "That 
soup cost enough to feed a family for a 
whole week!" She was cheered, though, by 
the arrival of the Vincents, who took us 
sightseeing, and of her very first com- 
panion, now working for the Church in 
Manila. 


Our last hurdle was the Manila airport 
where we were to depart for the last leg 
of our trip--four days in Japan. After 
arriving early and wrestling our heavy 
bags through the check-in counter, we 
stood there feeling dazed. "Where are 
the priesthood holders now that we need 
them?" Almost immediately a young man 
approached and introduced himself as a 
"high priest in the Manila stake" and an 
employee of the airport. He offered to 
guide us through immigration and customs. 
We had forgotton all about immigration 
and customs! 


As it turned out, this particular 
priesthood holder kept us from missing 
the plane. The last ones on, we realized 
that the name tag had saved us again! 


Now, as I try to process the experi- 
ence, I think of one of Lorraine's friends 
in Manila who said that she wasn't afraid 
to ride a bus after dark. "I'm not wor- 
ried," she said, "because I have the 
light of Christ with me." 


One of my farewell gifts from Sister 
Beng in Iloilo is a shell ornament that 
now sits on my desk. She had carefully 
painted a coconut tree and a figure that 
looks strangely like me in my red shirt 
and green pants balanced precariously on 
a bridge. Inscribed below is the scrip- 
ture, "Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart and lean not unto thine own under- 
standing. In all thy ways, acknowledge 
him and he shall direct thy path." 


my Philippine brothers and 
sisters, I needed that. And thanks for 
sending me back to basics, for reminding 
me that the essence of my faith is Chris- 
tian service. No wonder your countenances 
glow with the light of Christ! 


Thanks, 


Mary L. Bradford 
Arlington, Virginia 
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During twenty-one days in Russia, we 
never knew what time it was. Our inner 
timepieces were confounded by criss-cross- 
ing nine of the eleven time zones in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Too, it was June when nights at latitudes 
seventy-five percent above ours at home 
were a third as long as we were used 

to. Most of all, centuries were con- 
fused--1984 could have been 1894 or 1734: 
abacus adding in Uzebekestan; log-cabin 
living around Lake Baikal; immaculate 
traveling in a subway of mahogany and 
chandeliers in Moscow; in Leningrad back 
to the revolution because I forgot to 
turn my watch three hours ahead, causing 
a lone encounter with the KGB, one of my 
only two times to be afraid in the entire 
three weeks. 

Time was of the essence. A different 
kind of essence. 


In the Hermitage in Leningrad, an art 
museum next only in stature to the Louvre 
in Paris, is a glass case longer, higher, 
wider than I am tall, It is a clock, a 
clock of gold and brass commissioned by 
Catherine the Great: a huge peacock in a 
tree, birds, animals, snowy grounds, the 
tree leaved and dazzling. Once a year it 
strikes. Everything is set in motion, 
But no one can predict when or what time 
it will be. For three weeks, as if I were 
part of that clock, time held me and has 
since, in the insistent hope that it 
would not run out. Not before we had a 
chance, those Russians, we Americans, to 
find each other. 


My time with Russia had begun in the 
summer of 1983 when David Free, recently 
retired cellist with the Utah Symphony, 
called me about a joint evening of Bach 
and poems to celebrate "kinship among 
nations," sponsored by Utahns United 
Against the Nuclear Arms Race. I liked 
the idea and began to think that if we 
don't work for this, any work for anything 
else will be wasted. 


But mine was a generation that had 
responded very differently to the dropping 
of the bomb four decades before. We 
wanted the war ended, with the loss, of 
course, of as few of our own as possi- 
ble. Now, forty years later, I wanted 
nothing to do with that bomb or the pro- 
liferation of its progeny. But why? 

When the change? I needed to write the 
poems "to explain me to myself." 


In six "considerations," I wrote about 
high school biology and watching matter 
turn to ash in a Petri dish, about how 
jubilant I felt when the bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima brought my loved ones home, 
about what I later learned from college 
freshmen in my classes concerning the 
morality of that bombing, then about the 
birth of a grandchild, the right to grow 
old like an aunt, and how Dachau taught a 
naive American woman not only "Never 
Again!" but Wever. Across the decades, 
what to consider? What to celebrate? 

And in this moment, How Much for the 
Earth? 


Written to be read aloud, in the next 
year the poems were published by Utahns 
United in a limited edition in slim pamph- 
let form and by Dialogue in a special 
issue on war and peace, They were trans- 
lated at Dartmouth by Walter Arndt and Lev 
Losev into German and Russian, as our 
program took the poems and Bach across 
the state, 


One of those readings was in Provo in 
April 1984 as part of BYU's Peace Among 
Nations Week. As I finished reading, 

Dr. Gary Browning, professor of Russian, 
asked if I would like him to read the 
Russian for me. The year before, I'd 
liked his essay in BYU’ Today about visit- 
ing the Soviet Union. I had been appalled 
at hearing that he had received hate mail 
and even death threats over a story that 
simply told of his being an interpreter 
for some western ranchers who wanted to 
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meet Russians on the street to say, "I' 
for peace." 


As I inscribed a book for him, he 
said, "You should take your poems to the 
Soviet Union, Emma Lou. Poetry is a 
second language there, Poets are heroes. 
And peace is on their minds in a different 
way than it's on ours.” 


Two months later, by every kind of 
coincidence and good fortune, I left for 
the USSR with thirty-six others--archi- 
tect, Spanish teacher, artist, counselor, 
sheep rancher, fish farmer, homemakers-- 
under the guidance of Drs. Kent Robson 
and Lynn Eliason, professors of philosophy 
and languages at Utah State University, 
six-time visitors to the Soviet Union and 
fluent in its language and history. 


My poems had gone with me in both 
English and Russian, And sure enough, it 
had been like having a second visa, one 
that as Gary Browning had said, people 
read aloud from, nodded, and smiled at. 
They had eased me through customs in 
Moscow, had been handled and read by 
scarfed women in a packed church had 
been part of a reading in a dininy car as 
we spent four and a half days and nights 
on the Trans-Siberian Railway zooming 
through the surprising beauties of Siberia 
and its collectives tucked among the Ural 
Mountains, the Tiga Forest, the lush 
fields and meadows along the Volga. They 
were then to introduce me to people of 
various ages and occupations in modern 
Tashkent near Mongolia, in ancient 
Samarkand on the border of Afghanistan, 
and to that woman my own age in a memorial 
in Leningrad who, like the others, would 
alter forever my conception of war and my 
allegiance to peace, 


I had not known what to expect. My 
knowledge of Russia was "Peter and the 
Wolf," and Dr. Zhivago naive, the names 
and fates of emigrés and dissidents 
gleaned from newspapers and hearsay. 
Everything had been as surprising as the 
beauty of Siberia, seeing only one gas 
station in Moscow, a city of seven mil- 
lion, a line-up for it like the queuing 
in the butcher shop for narrow veins of 
lean in great slabs of fat. We had brush- 
ed our teeth in mineral water and Pepsi. 
We had heard Verdi in the Kremlin. We 
had breakfasted on reindeer, cucumbers, 
and caviar. Nothing about the trip had 
been ordinary--especially those people 
whom I had gone there to meet, did meet, 
without limit or surveillance, with the 
group and on my own, 


But my most surprising adventure came 
in Irkutsk, Siberia, a college town of 


600,000, with a Soviet, the poems, and 
the idea of peace. Not quite two weeks 
gone of our three, we sat in a vast ma- 
hogany room draped with flags in the 
city's House of Friendship. We were 
going to learn about education. The 
Soviets were obviously proud of their 
system. Moscow University, with 

70,000 students, is part of the huge com- 
plex of institutes, universities, and 
schools in every city and republic that 
have turned the three-percent literacy 
before the revolution in 1917 to less 
than three-percent illiteracy in the 
1980s. Our instructor was a member of 
the Communist Party, one of a five-percent 
ruling minority, and we were prepared for 
the party line, something that we'd not 
been given anywhere along the way. 


Then Valentina--Valya to her friends-- 
appeared. Stylish in a summer print, 
poised on slim high heels, she had the 
bearing of a model, was blonde-coiffed 
and vibrant. In her late thirties, she 
spoke with a clipped British accent and 
an ingenuous warmth that disarmed and 
surprised us, 


She introduced herself as a teacher at 
the Academy of Sciences. She taught 
English to scientists, businessmen, ar- 
tists, government leaders. In 1978 she 
had been in the United States for two 
months as an exchange teacher in Baltimore 
on the American Field Service (AFS) pro- 
gram and afterwards had traveled exten- 
sively within the Soviet Union lecturing 
on her American experience. She asked 
if anyone here had been associated with 
the AFS? I said that we'd had a daughter 
study in Haddonfield, New Jersey, her 
junior year in high school and that we 
had all been enriched by her experience. 
Valentina's time had been anything but 
enriching--either to her or to the Soviets 
who had heard in the years since of how 
the family she stayed with were cold, 
talked always of what they owned, paid 
children for the least effort, never 
asked her a question about her life or 
reasons for being there. 


She told of teaching about the Soviet 
people. But someone had complained that 
she was teaching communism, and her sub- 
ject was changed. For the rest of her 
time as an exchange teacher, she taught 
the American Constitution and the American 
Civil War out of American textbooks to 
American children! Whose loss? 


During the next two hours, we asked 
our questions--pinned her to the wall 
with some. What about the shooting down 
of the Korean airliner? Why can't Soviet 
citizens travel as we're doing now? How 
would an exchange teacher from the United 
States be treated in the Soviet Union? 
Why don't we have exchanges? 


Valentina remained informative, charm- 
ing except when asked, "Can your people 
criticize your government?" She answered, 
"yes, in letters in the paper, to get 
government answers on TV." And then in a 
voice from which the warmth had disap- 
peared, "But let's face it, we do not 
like criticism." 


Then when we asked again about educa- 
tion, she was as if a page had been turn- 
ed. Winning and obviously wanting to 
talk about what she was so good at, she 
described teaching by games. "You know 
Russian Roulette?" she asked, grinning. 
"We play it with phrases." 


She told, too, of growing up in a home 
where her mother was Christian, her father 
Communist. 


"Who won out?" we asked. 


"you see here the amalgam," she said, 
pointing to herself. She told of how 
hard it is to get into the Party, how 
much work it takes to stay there, that 
religion is never taught in school, only 
in homes where an older generation might 
still have a Bible, 


"What about peace? Do you have any 
ways of working for peace?" 


She told of committees who met in that 
very House of Friendship, of children's 
groups started by similar groups in San 
Francisco who were influencing thinking 
between generations. Suddenly she said, 
"If I had three wishes, you know what 
the first would be?" She held up one 
finger, her voice softening. "For peace." 


"And the other two wishes?" 


She put her other two fingers up one 
at atime. "For peace. For peace." For 
a moment, no one spoke. 


Many other questions were asked, an- 
swered, With the bus waiting to take us 
to our hotel and lunch and then to our 
plane for Tashkent, I talked with Valen- 
tina, told of peace groups of which I was 
part as a nonpolitical person: Utahns 
United Against the Nuclear Arms Race, 
Women Concerned About Nuclear War, and of 
people at home who felt exactly as she 
did about wishes one, two, and three, 


By now everyone was in the bus, as 
usual, I'm afraid, waiting for me. Was 
there a way that she could come to our 
hotel for lunch, to talk further? No, 
but why didn't I ride with her in her 
car? Wow, was all I could think, wow. 
Of course. 


Valentina slid into the black state 
car, took hold of the top of the steering 
wheel with both hands, flung her head 
down on it and said, "I was so nervous!" 


"I have done this only 
"answered these 
I am a teacher 


We laughed, 
twice," she confided, 
questions by non-Soviets,. 
of English." 


"So am I," I said. 


We laughed again. An hour and a half 
later we were still talking. About the 
Party, yes, and about our governments, 
nuclear power, the Olympics, But more 
about our daughters, my five, her two. 


"What does your husband do?" she asked. 


"He's a real estate broker," I said 
without thinking, then laughed again 
trying to explain the exchange of land 
and property for a fee--as impossible to 
explain as a credit card or an aisleful 
of frozen TV dinners, 


She invited me to dinner across the 
river in her apartment. Was it better 
than it might have been because she was a 
Communist Party official? No, she smiled. 


Out of my journal fell a picture of my 
whole family--all seventeen of us--at our 
last daughter's wedding. "All yours?" she 
asked, astonished. I nodded, pointed out 
daughters and husbands, grandchildren, 
the two littlest babies missing. "Do 
they all dress alike?" she asked. 


"Only for that night--the wedding 
party, you know," I explained, then, 
embarrassed at the apparent extravagance, 
"These two daughters--they sewed the 
dresses. They will wear them again." 


She looked long at the picture, then 
asked, "Could I keep it?" 

"Of course," I said. "The family will 
be yours in America," 


We exchanged addresses, hers in my 
journal in her exotic hand with a dozen 
others, backwards we would say: USSR, 
republic, city, street, her phone number, 
fifteen digits long; mine in the book I 
inscribed to her, along with a tape of the 
poems in English and the Russian version, 
the Gary Browning article from BYU Today 
that I had stashed in my suitcase and 
circulated among our group. 


By now others had come into the lobby 
from lunch. Could she come to Utah under 
the sponsorship of the university and be 
our exchange? She might but would need a 
formal invitation, We promised to write. 
One of the group gave her Utah in gorgeous 
color, another a copy of Network about 
women in business in Utah, all buzzing 
with camaraderie and the same sense of 
life that had erupted when Valentina had 
first walked into the House of Friendship. 


The group trickled toward the bus. 
Valentina pulled my little stuffed rolling 





bag through the lobby, across the asphalt 
parking lot, seeming as reluctant as I to 
let go. At the door of the bus, we hug- 

ged, familial as old friends longing for 

time, and kissed cheeks like sisters. 


I thought, "This 


Sitting in my seat, 
This hope." 


has to be what I came for. 


A retired chemical engineer leaned 
toward where I sat. In the Bolshoi ten 
days before, he had lent me his opera 
glasses and asked during the reading on 
the train, "Why don't poems rhyme any- 
more?" All along he had been a man on 
whom nothing was lost, a man going home 
to report to his high priests’ quorum 
what he had seen, He said, "Isn't she 
amazing? But so much like us in the 
Church--unique and genuine until we start 
spouting the party line.” 


I knew that he was right. She had 
changed dramatically when we had asked 
questions for which she had only second- 
hand answers. I knew, too, that we 
Americans had the right to be different, 
could use our God-given agency, protected 
by a Constitution and tradition that said 
so. But I thought, too, how we limit our- 
selves, victimized by the same stereo- 
typing, acquiescence to conformity, sus- 
picion of difference. 


That encounter with Valentina and her 
country convinced me that the possibility 
for peace among any of us--within our 
cozy Utah boundaries or across the skit- 
terish globe--is in ourselves; in our 
being determined that it is not only the 
top priority of our tenuous time, but a 
distinct possibility, if we work at making 
it happen. 


Since coming home full of time after 
time spent with the Valentinas and the 
Serges of the Soviet Union, I have heard 
over and over, "But you can't trust your 
experience. . The people are not the gov- 
ernment." 


I know, But they are, Just as we 
are. And every even small exchange can 
make a difference. And whatever way we 
can find to exercise our agency and free 
ourselves of cliche either in speech or 
expectation through personal enlighten- 
ment, the closer we can come to freeing 
the world from suspicion and ultimate 
destruction. 





After being back home for over four 
months, by Hallowe'en I had wondered why 
I had not heard from Valentina. Three of 
us had written to her, asked if she could 
come, had even set dates as the USIA had 
suggested we do. Had there been reprisals 
for her being so friendly with us? 


I decided to call her in Irkutsk, 
Siberia, where my attempt at an outgoing 
call had been aborted, no, not even placed 
for want of an operator that Sunday morn- 
ing 145 days before. The phone number 
that she gave me went through Moscow and 
would involve a delay of three to four 
hours. I left three phone numbers where 
I might be reached. "That's not bad," 
said the overseas operator in Pittsburgh, 
later placing my call, "it's usually 
fourteen to fifteen hours," 


Three times he called me back, each 
time trying at a different number. By 
then we were friends. He was determined. 
"Siberia! We'll get her." Then, "Hey, 
we've got Valentina on the line!" 


She sounded no farther away than Provo. 
"Are you really calling from Utah? What 
a treat! What a surprise!" 


I had an echo, could ask questions 
only slowly without overlapping what she 
was saying. "Did you get my letter? I 
wrote August 7th. Can you come? I even 
talked to the people in Washington in 
charge of exchanges, the USIA, through my 
senator, and found out how to ask." 


"No letter yet. But I did hear from 
two others at the university." 


"Well, mine was bigger than normal, in 
a manila envelope with other things like 
the letter that I wrote to our senators 
about reinstating exchanges--and the 
introduction to my book--some about you." 


"I have been on vacation, then up to 
my eyebrows in work." 


Between every remark, "Such a treat! 
Such a surprise--from Utah!" She could 
not believe it--and neither could I. 


"But I start a new class November 
15th," she said. "And you must know-- 
every student reads your poems aloud in 
English. Then I tell them to hear the 
tape to see how they should sound." 


My poems? Read by those businessmen, 
government officials, artists, scien- 
tists--people who just might have a say 
about something? "And your family,” she 
said, "tell them that I love them. That 
they are seen everywhere." 


Of course I loved her, loved what she 
was telling me, felt my conceptions to- 
tally validated. "Has it changed what 
you say about America and Americans as 
you travel around speaking and teaching, 
having met all of us?" I asked. "You 
can't imagine how meeting you has changed 
everything for me--for all of us on our 
tour." 


"In fact, I'm so 
Did you have 


"Oh, yes," she said. 
glad you called today. 
Hallowe'en yesterday?” 

"No," I said, "it's today." 

"What time is it there?" She was 
smiling across the thousands of miles. 


"Twenty to one in the afternoon." 


She laughed. "It's twenty minutes 
before four in the morning here. I was 
sleeping." We laughed again. I said, 
"The name of my book is What Time Ie It?" 


"I will tell all of my students and my 
family of your call," she said. "You 
would be happy to know that on your 
Hallowe'en I took a program about America 
to my fifteen-year-old daughter's class. 
I carved a jack-o-lantern from a pumpkin 
and told them all about all of you. 

Could you come again?" 


We talked for eighteen minutes-—-$37-on 
my AT&T bill a month later. What value 
in Russian/United States currency that 
connection? I hung up aglow. 


Yes, I'll continue to write my Congress 
people, talk to my family and friends, 
join where I can to hold hands with others 
of hope and more than intention. I will 
encourage exchange, formal and otherwise, 
root for the reinstigation of programs 
cancelled by unwitting political punish- 
ment of the wrong people. 


I will declare my certainty that human 
beings deserve more credit than we give 
ourselves. That only through hope and 
the willingness to find out about each 
other can the earth and all it is worth 
be saved. 


I will love my country as I never 
could have--its buoyancy, brashness, 
entrepreneuring. I will get teary at the 
"Star-Spangled Banner" and do what I can 
to let my grandchildren know why. Better 
because I have been to the Soviet Union, 
seen its repression, its lines, its burial 
places, its adoration of Mother Russia, 


Beyond any of what I will do, I will 
cherish in a grateful heart having been 
forever altered, enriched, blessed by 
that twenty-one days of wondering, "What 
time is it?" 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ss 


Postscript: October 18, 1985, sixteen 
Soviet women will visit the United States. 
Four of them will spend three days in 

Salt Lake City, two of them in our home. 
They may be doctors, teachers, techni- 
cians, trolley workers, some or all KGB, 
Four years of negotiations between the 
Soviet Women's Committee, American Peace 
Links, and the two governments have allow- 
ed this landmark visit. Maybe even a 
Valentina might be among them. Imagine 
having a chance to show as well as tell 
how Americans take on a day! 
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When the missionaries first came to 
her door long ago, Miss Hickory was a 


spunky lass of fifteen, and the young 
Elders caught her fancy. But her father, 
the squire, would have none of it, and 
he said, "No daughter of mine will be 
Mormon!" 


"Oh, hol" said she. "As you say, 
father-dear, so say you!" And she shook 
her black hair and flashed her dark eyes, 
but her father would not relent. So at 
last she threatened to run off to Zion, 
and she ate not a thing for a week. But 
the squire, in a rage, cast her out with- 
out mercy, saying, "Let me never lay eyes 
on you again!" So Miss Hickory was left 
to wander the countryside eating nuts and 
berries, with nothing to her name but the 
clothes on her back. 


One day she came upon a beautiful 
walnut tree standing by itself in a 
meadow. There she rested, and as she sat, 
a ripe walnut fell right in her lap. 
"Great Nephi!" she said as she cracked 
open the nut, and as soon as she popped 
the meat in her mouth and swallowed it 
down, she was startled to find that her 
hunger was perfectly satisfied for the 
first time in more than a week. This 
made her feel better at once, and she 
resolved then and there to never return 
to her father but to go about in mourning 
for his loss (because she happened to be 
wearing black when she left). 


"I'll take three walnuts," she said to 
herself, “and then I'll hie to Zion!" So 
she jumped and she climbed and she reached 
with a stick, but the limbs were too high 
and the trunk was too wide, and all she 
got for her trouble was a scrape on the 
knee, After kicking the tree and stubbing 
her toe, she finally gave up and sat 
down. And as she sat crying, three ripe 
walnuts fell right in her lap, just as 
the first had done. 


"Joseph's Gallstones!" she said, and 
she put the nuts in her pouch. Then she 
walked to the city and searched out the 
elders, who baptized her and sent her to 
Zion. 


Once there, she cast about awhile as a 


house guest to the prophet himself. Al- 
though she garnered three dozen proposals, 
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she wanted none of her suitors, no matter 
how wealthy, for she wasn't inclined to 
share. So she told them all that she was 
mourning her squire, and she took up 
tatting and needlework, which she sold to 
her suitors' wives, 


She bought a small house on the edge 
of the city, off near the foothills, 
alone by itself. There she spent her 


.. days at her stitchery, venturing out only 


to deliver the work, and people called 
her Mother Hickory and said she was an 
eccentric old fool, 


After many a year, there came a winter 
that was passing severe, and in the cold- 
est storm, in the dead of night, there 
came a knock at Mother Hickory's door. 
When she opened it just a crack (to keep 
out the blast), she found a gentleman 
waiting there, 


"Blessed Moroni!" she exclaimed, and 
the stranger bowed low, saying "How do?" 
with an accent as thick as cream. And 
as he bowed Mother Hickory thought she 
could smell the green shoots of the spruce 
tree in spring. She invited him in, 
though the fire had burned down. She 
asked why he came, and on such a night, 
to which the stranger replied that he 
came to court her at a time that he 
thought she would like him best. 


"Oh, hol!" said Mother Hickory. "As 
you say, stranger-fair, so say you!" And 
she teased and talked until almost dawn, 
when the stranger took his leave. 


And so from time to time the suitor 
would come to call, and though she knew 
his voice and his manner, Mother Hickory 
could not say quite how he looked, for he 
always came in the dead of night and he 
always left before daybreak. Though she 
plotted and planned, putting candles 
about or tending the fire into the night, 
her suitor never came if any light burned 
in the house. 


So Mother Hickory began to insist that 
he come to visit her by day, but no matter 
how she pleaded and pestered, he only 
denied her wish, Finally one night, when 
she asked him again and he said no, she 
threatened to never more open her door, 
and he answered sadly, 


If seeing me not you will shut me out, 
And seeing me you will shun me, 
Seeing and not, are they not the same? 


But Mother Hickory would have her way, so 
she made him promise to come by day, and 
then although it was not close to dawn, 
he left. 


Now the winter that year was extremely 
cold, and few had enough to eat, so it 
came as no surprise one day when Mother 
Hickory was about to go out to deliver 
some needlework and buy some supplies, 
that as she opened the door there came an 
Indian over the hill, begging for some 
food. 
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"I've nothing, by Brigham!" she said, 
showing her bag, but the Indian would not 
go away. Then, remembering the walnuts, 
she searched for the pouch and brought 
one to the Indian, He ate the meat, and 
being satisfied, he turned and walked 
over the hill. 


Mother Hickory was so afraid and upset 
that, quite forgetting her needlework, 
she went to the Prophet to report the 
assault and to demand protection from the 
Savages, As she insisted, the prophet 
bid her to return in three days when he 
would have found a solution, 


So Mother Hickory returned to her 
work, indignant at being put off. And 
when her suitor came to call that night, 
she reproached him for breaking his word, 
and she threatened to not let him in at 
night. To this the suitor replied, 


If seeing me you have seen me not, 
And seeing me not you have seen me, 
Seeing and not, are they not the same? 


But despite his sadness, Mother Hickory 
made him promise again that he would come 
in the daylight. 


The 
Indian 


next day, 
came over 
food. So Mother 


as she was going out, an 
the hill begging for 
Hickory went to her 
closet again and brought out the second 
walnut, and when the Indian was appeased, 
he went back over the hill. 


As he left, Mother Hickory thought the 
cold winter air carried the faintest 
aroma of spruce trees in spring. So she 
remembered her suitor's promise and stayed 
in the house that day, but no knock came 
at the door. That night her suitor did 
not come either, so just before dawn she 
gathered her things and went straight to 
the prophet, just as he asked, 


When the prophet came out looking just 
like the squire, he said, "As here you 
sit, your protection is built. Go and 
see for yourself." So Mother Hickory 
went back to her house on the edge of 
town, and just beyond her garden patch 
there were builders laying rocks in a 
wall. 


was about to go inside, she 
on top of the hill. He 
turned to go, and at that 
moment Mother Hickory knew who he was at 
last and what he meant when he said that 
seeing she had not seen. 


And as she 
saw an Indian 
bowed low and 


Although she waited year after year, 
and she never married at all, her suitor 
never came again from the day the wall 
was built. And when she was very old and 
wore her graying hair in a bun, she still 
wore black, for she mourned her suitor 
and she came to hate the wall. So she 
went to the city council to have it torn 
down, because Indians no longer were a 
danger, she said. And it was agreed, as 
the city was growing, to build a road in 
place of the wall. 


They named the road Wall Street, and 
the day that it was finished, Mother 
Hickory waited all night for her suitor 
But when it was daybreak and he 


to come. 
hadn't arrived, she set out herself to 
find him. She crossed over Wall Street 


and climbed up the hill, and no one has 
heard a thing of her since, 


But my wife and I, when newly wed, 
moved into the house on Wall Street. 
There we found a box of fine needlework 
in the attic, and a letter containing 
this story. And the walnut we found 
wrapped up in the box grew into a beauti- 
ful tree in front of Mother Hickory's 
house, where it grows to this day, if no 
one has harmed it. 


Kevin Barnhurst ~ 
Keene, New Hampshire 





DANISH PANCAKES 


\ Laure! Thatcher Ulrich 
‘} Durham. New Hampshire 


Not so long ago, one of my students 
asked if the Mormons were that group out 
in Utah who had a big vault in the moun- 
tain where they kept dead bodies. Gene- 
alogy seems to have replaced polygamy as 
the great Mormon mystery. 


I admit to mixed feelings on the topic. 
Sometimes I envy new members of the Church 
who can begin their research with them- 
selves, moving back through the genera- 
tions in the happy sense that they got 
there first. My friend Nancy Bussey 
glows when she comes home from a research 
trip to Nova Scotia. Often she has a 
new name or date to enter in her book, 
and sometimes there are completed records 
to take to the temple. It is a very 
different process for those of us whose 
great- and sometimes great-great-grand- 
parents did their own temple work. As 
for pushing the pedigree back to Adam, 
ardent genealogists on six sides have 
either traced our lines to mysterious 
progenitors like Morgan or Glynfwl or 
struck a dead end somewhere in 1770 in 
New Jersey. 


I know it is slothful to say that 
one's genealogy has "been done," There 
are all those collateral lines nobody 
thought about and all those mistakes to 
be discovered and corrected. That's 
just the trouble. New members of the 
Church can pursue their pedigrees, happy 
in the knowledge they are the first pick- 
ers in the orchard. The rest of us are 
left to crawl around on our hands and 
knees looking for drops, Unless, of 
course, we define genealogy as something 
more than bagging names, 


A couple of years ago I decided to go 
through my "genealogy drawer," a catch-all 
for fading library notes, unlabeled photo- 
graphs, and miscellaneous family histories 
collected from more dutiful relatives. 

My sister Layle, who has no more time for 
such things than I, had conscientiously 
verified and retyped our family's four- 
generation pedigree and family records, 
as the Church had asked us to do. As I 
thought about putting her crisp, clean 
sheets in to my flat Book of Remembrance, 
I felt a nudge of guilt. She had done 
her part in making the old records acces- 
sible to the next generation. Surely I 
could do something too. 


For several Sunday afternoons I read 
and sorted. I was surprised, though I 
shouldn't have been, at how male-centered 
the collection really was. There were 
stories about Robert Siddoway's conver- 
sion, about Jeppe Folkman's imprisonment 
for preaching the gospel, about Henry 
Harries' abandonment of his father's 
mills to follow the Saints, but almost 
nothing about Emma Jackson or Serena 
Anderson or Mary Rees, True, there were 
intriguing anecdotes about Alley Kitchen 
in one of the Hezekiah Thatcher family 
newsletters, but the same unconscious 
bias that gave his name to the family 
Organization set the tone for the result- 
ing histories, 


Notice how on a traditional pedigree 
chart the eye scans upward along male 
lines. The maternal progenitors are 
there, but shifting surnames makes it 
difficult to retain a sense of continuity 
from generation to generation, Even more 
difficult to grasp are the links between 
mothers and sons or fathers and daugh- 
ters. Accomplished genealogists are 
wonderfully adept at making the connec- 
tions, but for the rest of us it is easier 
to single out a branch than to comprehend 
the tree. 


I decided to start by rearranging what 
I had. I found pictures of myself, my 
mother, my grandmother, and my great- 
grandmother all taken at about the same 
age. Lining them up on a Book of Remem- 
brance-sized sheet, I typed place of 
birth, age at marriage, and number of 
children under each, then labeled the 
composition, "My Mother's Mother's Mo- 
ther's Mother." The comparative 
dresses (and noses) were revealing. So 
were the numbers. To my surprise, I 
had the second-largest family (after my 
great-grandmother who was married at 
nineteen and had fourteen children). I 
was also interested to discover that only 
my mother had stayed in the state of her 


EAST & WEST 


birth, From Wales to Utah to Idaho to 
Massachusetts there had been a continuing 
pattern of migration. I was both more 
and less deviant than I thought. 


Next I made a conscious effort to move 
beyond familiar names. After spending a 
Sunday afternoon pouring over Preston 
Parkinson's wonderful book (The Utah 
Woolley Family), I no longer thought 
of myself as a Thatcher from the hills 
of West Virginia. I had become a 
Pennsylvania Quaker. That was twice 
satisfying. I could now feel that my son 
had strengthened rather than weakened 
family tradition by going to school in 
Philadelphia. I could also rejoice that 
long before the Church was organized some 
of my female progenitors had belonged to 
a group who offered women equality. 












My next project was to think about 
ethnicity. My own students have made me 
aware that in some New England towns it 
really matters whether one is Irish, 
Italian, or French Catholic. I wondered 
if all local color had been washed out in 
the Mormon migration. I divided a circle 
into sixteen segments, one for each of my 
own and my husband's great-grandparents, 
then looked at place of birth. Now when 
my youngest daughter asked me, "What am 
I2", I could respond: "You are 1/4 Ger- 
man, 1/4 English, 1/8 Welsh, 1/16 Danish, 
1/16 Norwegian, 1/16 West Virginian, and 
3/16 Pennsylvanian." A melting pot in- 
deed, but one with a decidedly northern 
European flavor. 


That got me to thinking about food. 
Might it be possible to trace female 
inheritance through recipes? I thought 
about the Danish pancakes my Grandmother 
Thatcher used to make, huge dinner-plate- 
sized crepes, fried in butter, then filled 
with stewed gooseberries, warm from the 
pan, a bulging pocket of buttery tartness 
as satisfying and astringent as any of 
Grandpa's stories. (I make them still, 
substituting rhubarb because gooseberries, 
which carry a white pine blight, cannot 
be legally grown in New Hampshire.) 


As I contemplated those pancakes, I 
had a distressing thought. Grandma 
Thatcher's father was Danish, her mother 
was Norwegian. Was the family recipe I 
cherished another relic of patriarchal 
power? So much for my sense of cultural 
continuity. A few months later, I was in 
Utah. Visiting with my Aunt Fleda, I 
remembered the pancakes. 


"How is it," I asked, "that Grandma 
Thatcher made Danish rather than Norwegian 
pancakes, since her mother was Norwegian?" 


Aunt Fleda seemed more amused than 
puzzled by the question. "I don't know," 
she said. "We always called them Danish 
pancakes." 


"Well, did she make any other tradi- 
tional dishes?" I asked. 


"Oh, yes," Uncle Alf interjected, 
"She made great Danish dumplings." 


"With potato,” Aunt Fleda finished. 
Then she added, "But I think she got that 
recipe from Sister Larsen who lived in 
the house behind us in Logan." 


I instantly knew what was wrong with 
my question. Here I was trying to com- 
press family history to the width of a 
pedigree chart. After all, I didn't 
learn how to make Danish pancakes from my 
mother, who doesn't even like them, but 
from my paternal aunt. My grandmother 
could have done so, too, Just as likely, 
she picked up her ethnic recipes from her 
next-door neighbor. I fully suspect, 
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though I resist admitting it, that my 
Grandmother Siddoway did the same. I 
like to think of her mustard pickles 
(which I also make) as an inheritance of 
her Welsh mother or her English mother- 
in-law, but probably they came from some 
Relief Society dinner in Teton City, 
Idaho. 


Family history is remade in each gene- 
ration, which is why genealogy, like 
housework, is never done. I am thinking 
of another family recipe, a wonderfully 
pink fruit soup made with strained rhu- 
barb, sweetened and thickened with corn- 
starch. I got the formula from Sunset 
Magazine when we lived in California a 
number of years ago. Only after it had 
become a springtime perennial at our 
house did I learn that my Grandma Thatcher 
had also made it. She didn't call it 
"Rabarbergrod," as the magazine did, or 
even "Danish Dessert," though it bears a 
faint resemblance to the packaged vari- 
ety. She called it "Barn Paint." By 
that name the recipe will be passed down 
(or lost) to my children's children's 
children, 


EVERYTHING IS BEAUTIFUL 
AT THE BALLET 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Just back from Gracie's first perform- 
ance as a dancer. There she was up on 
the stage of Parley's Park Elementary 
School with six other "Preschoolers at 
the Barre, Center Stage" in their tutus 
over their leotards, some, like Gracie, 
with leg warmers that came to their hips, 
all precisely imprecise and loving being 
there. 


In their attention was a grasp of what 
dance is all about--letting the body 
inform the mind, letting arms and legs 
respond to something apart from meter or 
training or even assiduous miming of the 
teacher not two feet in front of them. 
Whatever moved four-year-old Gracie Ann 
Rich to fling an arm this way or that, 
cast a leg in the vague direction of a 
foot, yawn in the middle of a wonderfully 
muddy jeté, was something apart from 
anything an adult was every privy to. 


I'll swear that as she drifted out 
over her toes in her final one-legged, 
spread-eagled bow, her lavender tights 
wrinkling over her ballet shoes, she 
grinned at her mother and waved with the 
last two joints of her right fingers. 

She occupied a realm of whirling and 
dervishing that only fairies could in- 
habit. Not once did she meet a beat with 
the others. It was not that she lacked 
rhythm or artistry, but her whole per- 
formance was improvisation, her own inter- 
polation of something that belonged to 
someone else, something she had to make 
her own before she could let it be. 


I sat in the back of the middle aisle, 
her grandmother laughing with the small 
crowd of parents. Babies and brothers and 
sisters wandered rows, lounged on the 
floor, sampled the Saran-wrapped banana 
bread on the side tables, unaware that on 
stage seven little girls with round tum- 
mies and plump bottoms took in the taped 
music to "Balloon Ballet" and let it out 
through their fingers and toes and chins. 
No two were alike any more than the bounce 
of their braids or page boys. And all 
looked as happy as mermaids in coral. 


How long would it be before they would 
turn into a row of do-alikes? How long 
before each girl would succumb to the 
irresistible urge to follow, to imitate, 
to be more aware of the movements of the 
dancer next door than of her own feel for 
what was there? I watched Gracie and 
her little cohorts going about their 
pleasures and their teacher going about 
her serious business of keeping everyone 
in line, and I loved the paradox. What 
kind of time and discipline, energy, 
dedication, and talent will it take for 
any one of those little bodies to be 
honed into either compliance or freedom? 
What irony is it that suggests that free- 
dom is either a gift to the uninitiated 
or a reward to the practiced? Something 
that is either totally spontaneous or so 
learned that it looks spontaneous? 


Gracie, keep track of that beat. 
Never lose where it comes from. Be sure 
you keep up with nothing so much as your 
own time. 
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PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE 


I was tired of having the laundry sit 
around unfinished week after week. "To- 
day," I promised myself one Monday morn- 
ing, "I'm going to start--and finieh-- 
the laundry." 


My plan was to elicit the help of some 
of the school-aged kids before they left 
for school. Mary would rummage around the 
little kids' rooms, looking for dirty 
sox. Jane would check for stray towels 
that had mysteriously found their way out 
of the bathroom and had been molding in a 
corner all week. Jenny would check “usr 
dishtowels. There are many of these 
lying about the house because they are 
used for wiping faces and cleaning up 
spills. 


But, alas, I had not planned on a 
teething baby keeping me awake until 4:00 
A.M. I awoke blurry-eyed at 8:03 A.M., 
jumped out of bed, and hustled the kids 
to the breakfast table. "Grab a box of 
cereal," I said, plopping a gallon of 
milk on the table and answering the ring- 
ing phone. It was Bob, my husband, re- 
minding me that someone would be coming 
to look at the freezer that we'd been 
advertising for sale, 


"It's a good thing we didn't get the 
laundry started," I thought. "Now they 
won't have to climb over all those piles 
to get to the freezer." 


The kids were walking out the back 
door. "You'd better put your boots on," 
I yelled to one. "Don't forget your 
library book," I called to another. 


Inside the house, the baby was crying. 
As I sat down to nurse her, two other 
children bounded down the stairs. "We're 
starving," they fussed. 


"Well, run to the pottie first," I 
suggested, hoping that it would take them 
long enough that the baby could finish 
eating. "We're too hungry,” they sobbed. 
So, holding the baby with one arm, I 
poured out the cold cereal, thinking, 
"I'd better get dressed if someone's 
coming over!" 


Upstairs, I hurried to get dressed. I 
looked everywhere for a comb, finally 
running my fingers through my hair, hoping 
for the best. The phone was ringing 
again. I stepped into my robe, zipping 
it up as I ran down the stairs. I had 
forgotten about doing my visiting teach- 
ing. "We'll have to be a little late," I 
explained, remembering the people who 
were coming to look at the freezer. 


Hanging up the phone, I heard a whimper 
coming from the kitchen. I hurried in to 
see my two-year-old, big tears dropping 
down her cheeks, sitting in a puddle at 
the breakfast table. I knew that I should 
have taken her to the pottie. 


mess with a towel, which 
the stairs to mark the 
beginnings of yet another laundry pile. 
Then I remembered the baby .. . upstairs 
+ « » alone! Climbing the stairs in 
threes, I thought, "Thank goodness, I 

shut the pottie lid." 


I wiped up the 
I then threw down 


I was busy cleaning a half a tube of 
toothpaste off my baby's p.j.'s when the 
doorbell rang, so I leaned out the window 
and called, "The freezer's in the base- 
ment! Go on down and have a look! 


By this time Richard and Emily were 
playing Indians with my bedcovers--pillows 
piled up, blankets all askew. "I'm glad 
I didn't make my bed this morning," I 
thought, then out loud, "How would you 
kids like to be Indians going on a long 
trip?" 


While the Indians carried piles of 
laundry wrapped in bedsheets down to 
the forest laundry room, I pulled on my 
clothes and dabbed on a few strokes of 
makeup. I grabbed some baby clothes and 
the baby and ran downstairs just in time 
to watch the Indians fling a sheetful of 
dirty laundry down the basement stairs 
into the faces of the "freezer people.” 


"We'll take it," they announced. 


"Great," I said, wishing they'd meant 
the laundry but glad to have the freezer 
off my hands. I escorted them to the 
door and noticed my visiting teaching 
partner waiting in the car out front. 
"Just a minute," I signaled, running back 
upstairs one last time to grab shoes and 
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clothes for the little kids. As we hur- 
ried to the car, I said breathlessly, 
"We'd better have a prayer. I'll dress 
them as you drive." 


We were a little late returning from 
our visits, and the school kids were 
standing at the door waiting for lunch. 
"What's for lunch?" Mary asked. I held 
out the crying baby and said, "Here, hold 
Chrisy a minute while I start something." 
I deposited all the cold cereal dishes in 
the sink and quickly wiped off the table. 
"Macaroni and cheese will take too long. 
I'd better go for soup in a can." 


As I left the kitchen to retrieve the 
crying baby, I called, "Jane, while the 
soup's heating up, will you sort the 
laundry in the basement?" Then bouncing 
the baby on my hip, I dished out five 
bowls of soup, Mine would be cold before 
I'd fed the baby and put her down for a 
nap, so I left it in the pan on the back 
burner. "Now, have a nice meal," I said 
as I pulled a package of crackers from 
the far corner of the highest cupboard, 
"Here, have these, only one each, and no 
fighting! I'm putting the baby to bed," 


Sally, Jane, and Mary were returning 
to school as I came down the stairs, 
"See you after school," I called, and 
turning to Richard and Emily, I asked, 
"How about a story?" We piled onto the 
soft couch, and I started to read, It 
was an interesting story about Ali Baba, 
but with every sentence, I noticed my 
tongue getting thicker, and soon I was 
talking about chicken and lizards, and 
the kids were poking me, saying, "Wake 
up, Mama." 


We hurried to the basement and started 
a load of laundry. I pulled the "On" 
button, and the doorbell rang. I dashed 
up the stairs, to beat another ring (the 
baby was asleep), and opened the door to 
my neighbor, "Basil just fell and cut 
his chin. Could you watch my two little 
ones while I run him to the doctor?" she 
pleaded, 


"Sure," I said, ushering the olde. 
into the kitchen and placing the sleeping 
baby on the couch, Thinking the chicken 
divan that I had planned for supper wouid 
have to wait, I cleared the table of the 
soup bowls, took a couple of slurps of 
soup from the pot on the rear burner, and 
pulled out the salt dough. 


We made worms, nests with eggs, and 
snowmen, and I washed a few dishes in 
between. I even ran downstairs once to 
put the wet clothes in the dryer and 
start another load, 


Two hours later, my neighbor appeared 
at the back door. Telephone inquiries 
about the sold freezer had long since 
woken both babies, and I was sitting ina 
pile of stuffed animals and blocks, boun- 
cing a baby on each knee. "How's Basil?" 


I asked, 

"Three stitches," she replied. "Thanks 
for watching the kids." She disappeared 
as the high school kids arrived, We all 


piled into the car heading for violin 
lessons and leaving a note on the table, 
It read: 


Mary, Jane, Sally, 
Practice the piano! 
No TV! 


No Fighting! 
Have a carrot, 


Supper would have to be scrambled eggs. 
At 8:15 P.M., the baby was in bed. 


By 8:30 P.M., Emily, Richard, and 
Sally were in bed. 


By 9:15 P.M., Jane, Mary, and Billy 
were in bed, 


At 10:00 P.M., the baby was awake 
again. 


By 10:30 P.M., I had finished rubbing 
Sally's aching legs. 


At 10:45 P.M., Emily woke and had a 
drink. 


At 11:00 P.M., the baby went back to 
sleep. 


At 11:30 P.M., Jenny returned from 
babysitting and went to bed, 


The laundry was still nagging me. 
After all, I had promised myeelei I 
headed for the basement, With everyone 
asleep, I took only a half hour to finish 
the laundry. Between yawns, I folded and 
sorted to my heart's content. 


As I ascended the stairs, past the 
kitchen with pots and pans still in the 
sink, past the living room with snatches 
of salt dough making their way into the 
rug, past the family room where blocks 
and toys were still scattered, I thought 
contentedly of my neat little piles of 
clothes waiting in the basement. I col- 
lapsed on the sheetless bed next to my 
loudly snoring husband, 


Patty Perfect would be proud! 


Margaret Atkinson 
Anchorage, Alaska 





THE BLACK-EYED 
BEAUTY 


"My goodness! What happened to my 
eye?" she inquired. 


"A fight," I said. 


"Well," she quipped. "Did I win?" 

What brought about this outburst? The 
puzzle is still unsolved. Both partici- 
pants had completely blocked out the 
altercation, therefore no re-enactment 
was possible, 


Preposterous! Who ever heard of wheel- 
chair residents engaging in such an acti- 
vity? What made it even more unbelievable 
was that it was our mother. But it was 
the event of the year. 


I couldn't believe it--not my mother! 
Still slim and beautiful at 84, with 
natural golden hair, she seldom became 
angry, let alone physically abusive. 
she was involved in the first recorded 
1ist fight in the geriatric ward. 


Yet 


Sketchy accounts leading up to the 
unusual event revealed Mother wheeling 
through the large dining room door, pre- 
paring to take her assigned place at the 
table. To her left, already stationed 
with bib in place, was her eating part- 
ner. Had she been drinking some of 
Mother's juice? Was she over too far on 
Mother's turf? No one knows. 


Whatever the offense, Mother raised 
her left hand and connected with her 
opponent's nose, leaving a small scratch. 
That was the wrong thing to do. The 
lady, who was 80, could have competed in 
the heavyweight division. She wound up 
her right fist and planted a solid hit 
right on Mother's left eye. 


Across the table, a spry, bright-eyed 
man cheered for Mother, for her slender 
build of ninety-eight pounds would only 
qualify her for the welterweight divi- 
sion. 


When the nursing home aides saw what 
was happening, they separated the two 
sparring partners, 


"wh-what's going on here?" stammered 
the attendant. 


"I don't know," replied Mother. She 
sat in stunned silence, reaching her hand 
up to cover the stinging eye. 


We greeted our mother the day after 
she lost the champion fight. The newly 
acquired shiner shone like a bright head- 
light, changing from a fascinating drab 
olive to a murky purple-blue. We marveled 
at this prized possession, until the 
humor of the situation registered. 


As a family we chose to view the scene 
as funny instead of sad, especially since 
within minutes after the ruckus, the two 
contenders were holding hands, And al- 
though Mother lost her first fight in 
round one, she is still a champion to us. 


Marie Fuhriman Olsen 
Providence, Utah 


ADJUSTMENT TO DEATH AND DYING 


I have been widowed twice, the first 
time when I was a young twenty-six-year- 
old, responsible for two young children. 
The second time came after thirty-six 
years of married life and the rearing of 
three more children. Death comes to each 
of us personally and to our loved ones, 
and yet it is a subject that we all find 
difficult to talk about. I would like to 
share some of my feelings during the 
process of my second husband's dying and 
the adjustments to widowhood that 
followed. 


It has been three years now and still 
anger about some of his needless suffering 
and confusion are the strongest memories 
of that time. I was angry even though I 
had expected that I would be widowed 
again; my husband was eight years older 
than I. But it seemed unfair that I was 
still the only one of seven siblings to 
experience widowhood. However, most of 
my anger has been directed at the doctors 
and hospital for the often callous way 
in which they treated my husband and 
myself. I still am not objective enough 
to know whether the anger was justified 
or simply part of the normal process of 
the adjustment to death and dying. 


My husband died of lung cancer compli- 
cated by a brain tumor. We weren't told 
that he had brain cancer until it became 
obvious. Quite early in the disease 
process, he found it difficult to complete 
a sentence. Soon he was only speaking in 
one word sentences. He became very con- 
fused, so distracted that he would forget 
in the process of raising medicine to his 
lips that he hadn't gotten it all the way 
there and would put it down thinking that 
he had taken it. 


The nurses from a hospice who were 
helping me care for him at home first 
said that it was due to lack of oxygen to 
the brain. Because the doctor had not 
told me about the brain involvement, the 
nurses couldn't say anything. I finally 
called the doctor to tell him that I 
suspected brain damage and to see if any 
medication would reduce his distract— 
ability and make it easier to communicate 
with him and to care for him. The doctor 
said that of course he had brain damage; 
a brain tumor nearly always accompanied 
lung cancer. The doctor said that my 
husband had been confused the first time 
that the doctor had met him and would be 
confused till the day he died. He knew 
of no medication to cure that. It hurts 
to have anyone speak of the one you love 
in such derogatory terms. Ironically, at 
the time the doctor had met him he was not 
that confused. He was angry at the way 
the doctors and hospital treated him. 


When I told the nurses what the doctor 
had said they told me that a young doctor 
had been hired as consultant to the 
hospice whom they were sure could pre- 
scribe a medication that would help. He 
did, and in a matter of two days my hus- 
band was soon communicating in fairly 
rational terms. We were able to talk a 
little about how he felt about dying now 
that he was almost to that point. 


I had read in much of the hospice 
literature how precious the time could be 
during the dying process when couples 
could communicate their feelings and 
express their love to each other, They 
could talk about the many problems that 
the widow would face, and the husband 
could tell her where the necessary papers 
were to process all the insurance, medi- 
care forms, etc. 


The hospice way of treating pain is to 
give an even flow of pain killer that is 
high enough to eliminate all intractable 
pain and yet not leave the patient so 
doped up he doesn't know what is going 
on, That part really worked. He was 
never in unbearable pain. He did sleep a 
lot, but he could have been rational when 
he was awake had he had the additional 
medication that would have reduced the 
swelling of the brain. 


The last forty-eight hours were very 
difficult for him and for me. The tumor 
had continued to grow and caused so much 
swelling that the medication couldn't 
help and was discontinued. He was then 
quite irrational, and shots were used to 
reduce the pain at a dosage high enough 


that it rendered him comatose. His lungs 
filled with fluid, and his breathing 
became very labored and rasping. The 
nurses taught me how to give him the 
shots so that he could continue to be 
cared for at home. 


My oldest son came up and stayed with 
me so he could help move him and spell me 
off at night. All of my children came 
and spent a week during their father's 
illness to help me and be with their 
father. 


That last period was so difficult for 
him and for us that, even though my hus- 
band was not LDS and strongly disapproved 
of the laying on of hands, I had my son 
bless him to help him to go. That was 
about 10:00 P.M. At 3:00 A.M., we awaken- 
ed to a quiet house. We both rushed to 
his room, and he was gone. 


At that point, I could not grieve. I 
was just so relieved that he was no longer 
suffering. I did not cling to his body. 
That worn out husk was no longer the man 
whom I loved. His spirit was gone. I 
called the hospice nurse. She had told 
me to call regardless of the time of day 
when death occurred. She was out to our 
house in fifteen minutes and took care of 
all the immediate things like calling the 
mortician and the doctor, and she stayed 
with me until they came. She was a very 
young nurse, but she did all of this with 
great gentleness and sympathy. 


Hospice service is an invaluable help 
to terminally ill patients and their 
families. The nurses visit as often as 
is necessary, adjust medications with the 
advice of the doctor, and explain proce- 
dures to the patient and the care-giver. 
Our hospice had a social worker to talk 
with either the care-giver or the patient 
to let either one ventilate his or her 
feelings and give legitimacy to some of 
the anger that so often accompanies the 
adjustment to death. 


We didn't have a traditional funeral, 
no viewing, no graveside ceremony. His 
eyes were donated to the eye bank, and his 
body eventually cremated. That doesn't 
please my family, but those were his wish- 
es,” Wevhad ‘a simplé memorial service for 
just family and close friends in the 
Relief Society room. Anyone who wished 
could speak, like a testimony meeting. 
There were no sermons, but there were 
songs and our individual expressions 
of how Mac had touched our lives. 


After I had done most of the paperwork, 
I spent a month visiting my children to 
relax from the tension of the months 
spent caring for my husband. My first 


feelings of true loss came when my husband ° 


wasn't there to greet me at the airport 
when I came home. The house was doubly 
empty. I acquired a little dog so that 
when I came home the house wasn't devoid 
of life. She has been a great comfort, 
particularly when I cry. She detects the 
sounds of crying from any other sounds 
that I make and is right there patting 
me, licking my hand and whimpering with 
me. 


I did something that most authorities 
say shouldn't be done. I put my house up 
for sale almost immediately. They suggest 
not making any move for at least two 
years. I had anticipated that I might be 
widowed and had talked with my husband 
about it. I knew I was too alone in that 
house. I had no close neighbors who were 
aware whether I lived or died. I had few 
close friends in the city and not even 
really close friends in church. None of 
our children lived in town. 


I decided to move back to Utah to 
be very close to one daughter and near 
the other. I can walk to church. Most 
of my neighbors are LDS. I can be more 
active in church. 


The three years following Mac's death 
have not been easy, but I've made new 
friends. I'm in a ward that needed me 
and has used me from the beginning. I do 
volunteer work for the handicapped and 
for a hospice. I seek out the bereaved 
and by sharing their grief help my own. 


Novak 


Cornella H. 
Ogden, Utah 











LOOKING FOR A PURPOSE 


I grew up in the Mormon Church. As 
the years progressed, I grew away from 
it. I always felt that I was missing 
something but didn't know exactly what! 
Life marched on--five years, ten, twenty, 
thirty. One day I said to myself, "I 
don't like the way my life seems to be 
going--in no particular direction." 














For some unknown reason, I found myself 
at a Relief Society meeting. Afterwards, 
I discovered I rather enjoyed being with 
people whom I could trust and whom I 
believed to be sincere. I went again the 
next week just because there seemed to be 
an element present there that I could not 
define. 














The next week I couldn't make the 
meeting and, to my utter surprise, I 
felt like my week was incomplete! Then I 
was asked to prepare a salad for a lunch. 
I began to feel like a part of the group. 
No one cared if I wasn't wearing the 
latest Paris creation. I didn't have to 
be an authority on “group therapy." I 
could be myself and be among people who 
were being themselves. 










One Sunday morning I awoke and said to 
myself, "Sunday School starts at 10:30 
A.M.; I think I'll go this morning." 

No one asked me to do anything. I sang a 
song that gently nudged my childhood 
memories, listened to a prayer, and watch- 
ed as someone blessed his baby. A wave 

of nostalgia and humility washed over 
me--a good feeling. I found a new life in 
this New Year. 



















Donna Quintana 


South El Monte, California 





My Time in Nairobi 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


overly privatized American culture, I had 
regarded it as not only a precious truth 
but one in need of constant defense a- 
gainst the contrary values that surrounded 
me. In my own life, I have had to fight 
with myself to remember my faith in this 
law and often feel myself slipping into a 
sense of self-pride and personal 
arrogance, 


To be reminded, then, of this sweet 
truth by this man for whom it was so 
fully a part of all his understandings 
made me respect him and his culture. 
Actually I felt some envy for the system 
of values in which he was blessed to 
live. And to realize that so many of the 
world's people so completely accept this 
law, this value, this attitude, made me 
happy. I felt well taught. So I shook 
his hand and said, "Amen," and I knew 
that I would not forget him standing 
there on the Lord's farm. 


To be sure, I saw much that was sad in 
my travels. It would be wrong to ignore 
the suffering of so many that I met or 
saw. It would be silly and a sin to 
romanticize the unusual aspects of 
peoples' lives that bring them pain and 
draw them away from righteous living and 
the joys of knowing the Lord. There was 
so much that was ugly and sad, and I feel 
so much more tuned into the magnitude of 
the indignities that people suffer in such 
huge numbers that my life will never be 
the same. 


But when my friends ask me about my 
trip, and especially about Ethiopia, and 
their faces twist in anticipation of 
tales of horrors, I feel that I want to 
share the powerful and moving sweet les- 
sons on living that were as much a part 
of my learning as were the lessons on how 
some wallow in the effects of inhumanity. 
And the lessons on living were so profound 
that I realize that they reiterate gospel 
teachings and that I love having been 
testified to of their truthfulness in 
this unexpected way and in these unexpect— 
ed places. 


I heard so much, and I learned so much. 
This trip to Africa has changed my career 
and many of my life goals. I love women, 
I delight in their joys, I cry for the 
pain that they suffer. I pray for their 
vigor and their health and their overall 
well-being. 


Judy Dushku 
Watertown, 


1985 FALL 


Massachusetts 
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In the last issue of Exponent II, we 
initiated a section that we are calling 
“Sisters Help.” Here we print letters 
written to ue by sisters who have probleme 
and who seek the feedback, advice, sup- 
port, help and/or opportunity to share 
this burden with othere “in the faith.” 


Last iseue we published two letters-- 
one from a sister who had concerne about 
mothers not being allowed to participate 
in the blessing and naming of infants; 
another from a sister whose husband wae 
excommunicated for infidelity. We include 
here the very heipful and supportive 
responses from you, our Exponent II read- 
ers. Clearly there is a real sense of 
community among our readers, ase evidenced 
in these outpourings of concern and love. 


We at Exponent II have been very touch- 
ed by this confirmation of compassion and 
understanding and a genuine desire to help 
that we feel ie shown here, and we genu- 
inely hope that these messages lift the 
spirits of those who originally sought 
help. We also hope that these letters 
will help others who are carrying similar 
burdens to find some relief. If any of 
you would like to respond to the letters 
that you read here, please feel free to 
continue this dialogue. 
es ise ee ee aS 


The first letter from Carol Ketchum of 
Chandler, Arizona, reads as follouvs: 


In response to the question posed by 
Paula Goodfellow of Ann Arbor: fourteen 
years ago this Fast Sunday I stood in the 
circle and held my fourteen-month-old son 
as he was blessed by our home teacher. 


I was a convert and had the nebulous 
feeling that I should have my sons blessed 
then rather than wait until their father 
decided to join. (Wise choice--we are 
still awaiting that event.) 


The three-year-old sat upon the pro- 
vided chair, looked out at the congrega- 
tion with his immense hazel eyes, and 
received his blessing pronounced by the 
bishop. He came back to sit beside me; I 
handed the younger boy to our home teach- 
er, who proceeded to the stand, replete 
with HOWLING child. I do not recall 
whether or not there was an attempt to 
begin pronouncing the blessing at this 
point; I do recall an attempt to place 
him in the usual infant position; Paul 
would have none of that. I opened my 
eyes and was aware that the bishop was 
gesturing for me to come hold my son. 
(His father was not present.) Quiet 
reigned but a moment. I held him upright 
in my arms; the brethren placed their 
hands upon his head. He screamed in my 
ear the entire time; I knew not then, nor 
now, what was said. I did, however, feel 
a peaceful spirit, totally unrelated to 
the squirmy, sticky baby slipping from my 
grasp. 


It had never occurred to me that my 
presence might have been improper; it 
only seemed practical. I cannot recall 
seeing it done at any other time in my ex- 
perience, however. 


For the record, the date was September 
5, 1971, Schenectady Ward, Schenectady, 
New York, Terry Selin was bishop, now 
stake president. William Burgin, now of 
Dallas, Texas, was our home teacher. 


I have appreciated supportive leaders 
in three states who know that the older 
son has not always displayed such winsome 
ways and that the younger was just start- 
ing to show his true colors, 


And, should the question arise: the 
same son went to the D.C. Temple two days 
after his twelfth birthday to perform 
baptisms for the dead and was there or- 
dained a deacon by his bishop, Gordon 
Tanner Foote, and stake president, James 
R. McCammon. (And, no, Paul does not 
seem different from any other fifteen- 
year-old in his Chandler, Arizona, ward.) 
A | SS SS a eS ee 
Maureen Leavitt from Monroe, Connecticut, 
writes: 


A few months ago my nephew was given 


a name and a blessing. The blessing 
took place in my brother's house, in the 
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downstairs family room. My brother, Ken, 
and his wife, Teri, have three children; 
this child would be the second one that 
they would have blessed at home. Ken 
held the baby, and the bishop and my 
husband put their hands on the baby's 
head, Teri and I sat on the sofa: six 
squirming, excited children between us, 
waiting for the prayer to begin, 


Then the phone rang. "Oh. Yes. 
Hi, Mom. Yes, we're all here. Can you 
believe it. We were just ready to start 
when you called," It was Teri's mother, 
calling from Detroit: "Was this the day 
Stephen was going to be blessed?" 


Ken began again: a simple blessing, 
lacking the formal thee's and thou's of 
proper prayer language. I don't remember 
the specifics of the blessing, only shared 
feelings of gratitude and humility that 
accompany the birth of a newborn. After- 
wards I told Ken, "If we ever have another 
baby, I'd like to bless it at home, like 
this. It's more intimate, more personal. 
And I could hold the baby myself." 

"I don't see why not," Ken said. "As 
far as blessing of babies 
the Church gives us a lot 


is concerned, 
of leeway." 





Just what exactly are the rules? 
Neither my brother nor sister-in-law 
claims any special authority, but what 
they told me makes sense: The baby- 
blessing procedure in the Doctrine and 
Covenants is brief. It says only that 
children are to be brought “unto the 
elders before the church, who are to lay 
their hands upon them in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and bless them in his name." (D&C 
27:70) That's it. In the back of the 
priesthood manual where the ordinance 
procedures are listed, it states that 
only those who hold the priesthood are 
allowed in the circle, with the exception 
of the non-priesthood-holding father who 
may hold the baby. (See also, General 
Handbook of Inetructions, 1983, p. 130.) 

After a child has been blessed, she is 
included in the official Church records. 
Children who are not blessed--even though 
they may be faithful Church attenders-- 
are not counted as Church members until 
they are baptized. Unblessed children, 
therefore, are subtracted from the total 
before calculating official membership 
statistics. This ordinance has proved a 
blessing for Church recordkeepers every- 
where. 


The blessing of babies (my brother 
points out) is not an essential, saving 
ordinance. I am not sure what this 
means. Less important? Unnecessary 
for salvation? If so, this may be why 
non-priesthood-holding fathers are permit- 
ted to participate. Why not non-priest- 


hood-holding mothers as well? 
as long as it's relatively inessential 
anyway .. .) 


(I mean, 


Whether or not you will be "allowed" 
to hold the baby yourself, to have the 
blessing how and where you wish, seems to 
depend on the open-mindedness of your 
bishop (and your own gifts of persua- 
sion). Ken says that neither the American 
Fork bishop nor the Oxford, Connecticut, 
bishop wanted him to bless his newborn at 
home, But after checking with the Doctrine 
and Covenants and the General Handbook-- 
neither of which is rigidly specific-- 
both bishops gave their consent. Tradi- 
tions change. The Church is changing, 
and so are the men who interpret the 
"rules." 
SE 
David and Lynn Boruchowitz of Trumansburg, 
New York, share their baby-blessing ex- 
pertences: 


Our own experiences definitely shed 
light on the matter that Paula Goodfellow 
raises in your latest issue's "Sisters 
Help" column. If we needed any confirma- 
tion of our belief that (1) maleness, not 
priesthood, is the ruling factor in Church 
practice and that (2) priesthood is not 
the only thing denied women in Church 
policy, we got that confirmation in our 
trying to have our children's mother 
involved in the spiritual event of their 
naming and blessing. We didn't need that 
confirmation, but we did need the confir- 
mation that we ultimately got: the hard- 
wrought affirmation that if people are 
willing to keep on pursuing the maze of 
Church policy bureaucracy, eventually 
scriptural truths will be reflected in 
policy decisions. 


We asked our bishop for permission for 
our first child to be held by its mother 
for the blessing, as any father can if he 
is not giving the blessing. The bishop 
passed to the stake, who sent back a 
negative reply. It was too late to do 
anything more that time. 


Next time, right after the positive 
pregnancy test, we asked again, this time 
directly to the stake president, outlining 
our request and our reasoning in detail. 
We explained that because any father can 
hold his child if he wishes to, then 
priesthood is obviously not a require- 
ment. If that is so, then why can't a 
temple-recommend-holding mother also hold 
her baby? The Doctrine and Covenants 
instructs parents to briny their child to 
the elders of the Church for a name and a 
blessing. We wanted to do just that. We 
stated that while it is our hope and 
prayer that the day will soon come when a 
child's mother might be among those el- 
ders, we understand that right now a 
mother, as a non-priesthood holder, would 
not be participating in the blessing, 
just holding the baby. We received a 
typical reply: long silence. As the 
gestation raced toward its conclusion, we 
called for an answer and finally received 
one that the stake had received from Salt 
Lake, specifically from the General 
Authority who was our area president. 
answer was still no. 


The 


Quickly we wrote to said authority, 
begging for an explanation of the dis- 
crimination against women because male 
non-priesthood holders can hold their 
babies and female non-priesthood holders 
cannot. Response came from the area 
presidency through our stake president: 
We were granted permission. 


Prior to the blessing, our bishop read 
a statement by the stake presidency that 
basically outlined the General Handbook 
position, only substituting "parent" for 
"father" and stating that any parent 
without priesthood is not participating 
in the ordinance. We followed Doctrine 
and Covenants 20 as literally as we 
could. Mom held the baby, seated, The 
elders circled mother and child, laying 
hands on the baby for the blessing. 
(Sure beat the usual multi-armed baby 
swing!) 


Because the permission that we received 
was stated in terms of any parent being 
allowed to hold his or her child for the 
blessing, we and other members of our 
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ward have taken this to mean that it was 
not a personal dispensation to us. 


We should include that many women came 
up to us afterward to comment. Their 
reactions ranged from timid surprise ("I 
always felt I should be there; I just 
never thought to ask . . .") to joyful 
exuberance ("I feel like having another 
baby just so I can participate in the 
blessing, too!"). No negative comments 
were made to our faces, 


The name our trend-setting 
Huldah. 


Oh, yes. 
daughter received? 


This may put this issue to rest--for a 

few of us. Exponent II thanks you for 
your helpful and thoughtful responses to 
Sister Goodfellow's letter. 
ed 
When we presented the second “Sisters 
Help letter. we agreed to print it anony- 
mously, and we also understand that some 
of the respondants to thie sister have 
reason to wish the same guarantee of 
confidentiality. Under these or similar 
circumstances, we are glad to print your 
very beautiful and Loving responses with 
your names withheld, when you so ask. 


The firet response comes from a profes- 
sional therapist, Lew Wallace, M.D.» from 
Alhambra, California, who clearly offere 
some clinical advice along with a great 
deal of brotherly love and concern. 


I am an avid reader of Exponent II and 
wish that every LDS man was likewise. 
As a physician, I have spent thirty-five 
years dealing with all types of injury 
and illness and the emotional problems 
created by such traumas, and I am deeply 
moved by the expressions here, 


Often I write responses, though till 
now, I have sent none. The following is 
what I was moved to write after reading 
the anguished letter from the bishop's 
wife whose husband had been unfaithful to 
their matrimonial vows. 


Finally, I decided to send, if for 
no other reason than to tell you that 
there are readers who are interested in, 
concerned with, and deeply moved by the 
contents of Exponent II. Your work does 
not end with a dull thud against deaf 
ears, which is a scary thought if no one 
says anything--no "feedback," to use 
modern jargon. 


Please continue. You are badly needed 
at this time in the Church when accedia-- 
not rocking the boat or besmirching the 
image--is the prime virtue. 


When dealing with the past, and its 
effect on the present in a patient's life, 
psychiatrists seek to develop an under- 
standing, both for themselves and their 
patients, of the factors that contributed 
to the patients’ present situations, not 
just the "nuts and bolts" details, which 
vary with whomever is recounting the 
"facts" of each case. We must deal with 
the entire background of concept and 
attitude formation that contributed to 
the development of a patient's present 
situation and that now accounts for the 
patient's emotional pain and reactions. 


The past cannot be "undone," so the 
problem is basically to come to terms 
with the past emotionally and otherwise 
and get on with the business of living at 
the best possible level. Part of the 
"damage control” operation will, of 
course, be an examination of the things 
that happened and an attempt to obtain as 
accurate an account as possible, for only 
wrong conclusions can come from wrong 
perceptions of actuality. Because of our 
limitations of intellect, experience, 
education, culture, and bias, we settle 
for whatever percentage of “actuality” 
that we at that moment find reasonable 
and consistent with other details. 


As the psychiatrist probes for the 
details of what happened, he or she con- 
stantly accesses the way in which the 
patient presents the events and the pa- 
tient's emotional reactions--his or her 
vehemance, or lack of it, or other poss- 
ible inappropriateness, such as what is 
not said. All of this must be judged 


against society's common norms and the 








patient's own ethical, work, and behavior 
concepts (especially the deeply emotional 
ones connected with the patient's reli- 
gious background). 


Many times the questions are, "Why did 
this devastate you? Why did it provoke 
such a strong and/or inappropriate re- 
sponse in you, or why did it result in 
such-and-such behavior on your part?" 

Why this degree of grief--or thte duration 
of pain or mourning or depression or 
anger?" 


Once the understanding of one's own, 
i.e., the patient's, actions and reactions 
is developing, then the second half--the 
understanding of the other's (in this 
case the spouse's) reactions and actions-- 
should occur. Often some surprising 
things are uncovered because people are 
extremely complex in their interactions, 
and surface appearances are often decep- 
tive. We all, to some extent, wear 
"masks" to present a protective "front" 
to others, even to our most intimate 
people, especially ourselves, 


A famous book by a good psychiatrist, 
entitled The Games People Play, under- 
scored this by recording, in humorous 
candy-coating to make them palatable, some 
of the common interactions between people 





that were more or less "pathological" 
from a psychiatric viewpoint, 


My heart (brain and intestines) re- 
sponds in empathy to the emotional pain 
of the writer, for I sense the lacerating 
struggle that you have gone through and 
can (slightly) anticipate the struggle 
ahead. Yet I know that you should win 
because you have the three requisites for 
a good prognosis: youth, intellect, and 
at least some capacity for insight, and 
you have had the wisdom to ask for help. 
I can only reassure you, from the perspec- 
tive of forty years of medicine, that 
infidelity need not permanently rupture a 
marriage, and that while things will never 
be the same (if such were possible, any- 
way), a relationship can be built that 
will be stable and rewarding and worth- 
while. Somewhere in the wreckage of the 
Marriage there is buried many of the 
things that brought the two of you to- 
gether in the first place--things price- 
less and unexplainable--that are worth 
Salvaging if both parties are trying. 
Change in one or both so drastic as to 
produce two strangers is a rarity. 


Forgiveness is, of course, a must 
because without it the resentment eats 
away like a cancer and damages the person 
who holds it even more than it damages 
the relationship. Human frailty being 
what it is, lots of time (years) is often 
required to achieve even a tolerable 
degree of forgiveness necessary for a 
functioning relationship. 


I, too, resent the pettiness of the 
Church authorities who (to their sorrow) 
have ignored God's pointed command wherein 
He says that choosing whom to forgive is 
His prerogative alone, and we mortals are 
required to forgive every man. And I am 
acquainted with situations where repentant 
bounders became Church authorities, 

Faith in the wisdom, mercy, and justice 

of God, which will, of course, eventually 
be all that counts, may sustain you during 
this painful trial, and the really impor- 
tant thing, for your own physical and 
mental and spiritual health (salvation?) 
is how you'll act and think, and your 

acts will be dictated, as all ours are, 

by your emotions. 


Therefore, I hope that you obtain the 
requisite emotional help from those who 
love you, from your fellow sisters in the 
Church, from professional helpers, or any 
other non-exploitative sources, 


I pray for your success in coping and 
rebuilding and assure you that there are 
Many whom you do not know who will lend 
the vital (Christian) moral support. 
Bless Exponent II for making such an 
avenue of help possible, 


The following letter te from a sister who 
asked to have her name vithheld: 


Six months ago I discovered that my 
husband of over twenty years had been 
intimately involved with several women in 
the past twelve years. During this time, 
he held callings in the Church, went to 
the temple, baptized, ordained, and gave 
blessings to our large family, and repre- 
sented himself to the community as a 
devoted and deeply religious family man, 
He was excommunicated from the Church, 
and we have been separated since. He is 
currently living with another woman. He 
is embarrassed about the Church Court and 
the resulting loss of Church membership, 
but does not seem to have any deep-seated 
understanding of the eternal implica-, 
tions. He does not yet seem to feel any 
need to change, to get counseling, to go 
for a priesthood blessing, or to humble 
himself completely. He is totally con- 
sumed by what he terms "personal fulfill- 
ment." He has been blinded to the wrong- 
ness of what he is doing, and the pain 
that it is causing his family and those 
who look to him as an example. 


I, too, have held stake and regional 
callings in the Church--advisory board 
for social services, Relief Society lead- 
ership, and seminary and Institute teach- 
ing. I have worked on community boards 
that deal with the concerns of women and 
have conducted workshops, seminars, and 
conferences dealing with single sisters, 
sisters with inactive/nonmember husbands, 
and self-esteem, stress, and depression. 
I have counseled women as part of my 
Church callings--on assignment and 
spontaneously--in a great variety of 
circumstances, from sisters who have 
faced Church court action themselves, to 
marital problems, loneliness and grief, 
and many other situations. In many ways-~ 
though I was not aware of it--these ex- 
periences prepared me for the ultimate 
pain that has come to me in the past six 
months. 


I have heard it said that being a 
widow is the most traumatic experience 
that can come to a woman, but I would 
disagree, It would have been easier for 
me to lose my husband in death, knowing 
that we would be an eternal family and 
that he loved me, than to feel the pain 
of rejection and humiliation, of personal 
doubt and confusion. In many respects, 
there has been a death--the death of the 
man that I thought I was married to, and 
the death of our marriage as I thought it 
existed, 


We brought to our marriage widely 
varied backgrounds. We loved each other 
deeply, or so I thought. We made cove- 
nants in the temple to be committed to 
each other eternally. I was lulled into 
a false sense of security--that nothing 
could destroy that union, that our family 
would be immune from the ills that plague 
civil marriages. We have learned there 
is a great difference between a temple 
marriage and a celestial marriage, and 
that nothing can be taken for granted. 
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I have had to deal not only with my 
own emotions, but the emotions of my 
husband's widowed eighty-year-old mother 
(not a member of the Church), who is con- 
fused and embittered by the actions of 
her only son, her pride and joy, who 
could "do no wrong." I have had to deal 
with the emotions of my children, and 
their own grief processes. I have held 
the sobbing bodies of my children in my 
arms in the night, and pain has made a 
furrow in our hearts that provided fertile 
soil for the growth of love. 


I have been blessed with an understand- 
ing that my husband is my brother as well 
as my companion--and with that knowledge 
has come the commitment to do whatever I 
can for his eternal salvation. The chil- 
dren and I love him very much. We pray 
daily that a miracle may occur in his 
life, and that in some way his heart may 
be touched. We offer a return to his 
family an? forgiveness, if and when he 
repents and prepares himself sincerely 
for such a reunion, I cannot shield him 
or protect him from the necessity of 
being morally accountable. I cannot 
repent for him. He can make the choices, 
but he cannot long disregard the conse- 
quences any more than any of us can, 


I feel very blessed that I do not have 
feelings of bitterness, anger, or animo- 
sity. The depth of my pain is profound 
and indescribable. I cannot minimize 
the agonizing of the spirit that I have 
gone through. In a small way, I have 
come to understand the atonement of the 
Savior much clearer. I am carrying a 
heavy load of responsibility in our family 
because of the sins of another. There is 
a parallel to the atonement that escapes 
denial. The Savior has offered the per- 
fect example of unconditional love for 
those who cause heartache through their 
unrepentance, But each of us has to go 
through the growth process alone, It is 
painful to see someone whom you love so 
much destroying himself; I pray for wisdom 
in my relationship with my husband, know- 
ing that he has to make his own way. 


The children and I are learning impor- 
tant lessons about love, forgiveness, and 
what commitment really means. We know 
the choice that we have--despite the deep 
pain that we feel--is whether we will 
meet this challenge with bitterness or 
whether we will move ahead in a positive 
way. We have learned to rely on our 
Heavenly Father for strength. We have 
grown closer together as a family. My 
children sustain me in ways that they 
can't even begin to know. When one of 
them puts an arm around me and says, "How 
are you doing, Mom?," or I find a note on 
my bed that simply says, "I love you," it 
lifts my heart and calms my spirit. 

There is a good networking of emotional/ 
spiritual support between us. 


While I cannot control the circumstan- 
ces, there are many choices that I can 
make. I have found the following to be 
most helpful to me in going through the 
process: 


1. "Me and the Lord" time: Early every 
morning I walk two miles--very briskly-- 
and spend that time talking to my Heavenly 
Father, shedding tears, and expressing 
feelings. 


2. I write in my journal, and have kept 
an extensive record of these last six 
months. I want my children to some day 
understand the process that their mother 
went through in dealing with the most 
devastating experience in her life. 


3. I have continued to hold Church 
callings and taken advantages of opportu- 
nities to bear my testimony whenever 
possible, 


4. I am attending graduate school--some- 
thing I have wanted to do for a long 

time. This has given me a new focus, and 
provides personal stimulation and growth. 


5. We have reached out to others as a 
family. In a recent visit to a homebound 
invalid, I saw my teenage son take her 
hand and tenderly say, "You can make it-- 
you're a fighter!" I was so touched. 
Seeing the challenges of other people and 
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how they meet them has put our own prob- 
lems in better perspective. 


6. We have continued important family 
routines-~prayer, daily scripture study, 
parent-child interviews, family home 
evening. 


7. We are focusing on areas of prepared- 
ness--the care of our home, working to- 
gether, planting a fall garden, managing 
our finances, setting goals, having family 
outings, 


8. We have asked for and received priest- 
hood Support, I have a testimony that the 
blessings of the priesthood are available 
to any sister in the Church--but you must 
make your needs known, and be specific 
about what help you desire. I am grateful 
for sensitive priesthood leaders and a 
home teacher that really cares. These 

men aren't perfect, but they are sincerely 
trying to help. My experience reflects 
this thought from James: "Pure religion 
and undefiled is this--to visit the fa- 
therless and widows in their afflictions." 
At this time in our lives our family is 

in a situation where we are indeed father- 
less and widowed, and we need to call upon 
the blessing of the priesthood to be 
provided in our home. 


9. I have felt the love and support of 
my brothers and sisters and mother, though 
many miles separate us, 


10. I have taken "just for me" time in a 
variety of ways, including going to the 
temple. 


11. I have drawn on the emotional and 
spiritual support of the sisters in the 
Church who have reached out to me in a 
variety of ways, depending on their per- 
sonalities and experience. Sharing has 
been an important part of the process for 
me, a catharsis that has been healing. 


12. I have felt unseen hands lifting me 
up, and have drawn on the strength of 
loved ones on both sides of the veil, who 
have succored me when I have felt dis- 
couraged and downhearted. 


13. I have drawn on the role model of my 
parents, and have had brought to my recall 
the many lessons that I learned as a 
child--lessons of life taught in word and 
in deed. 


These are not trite recitations, but 
tried and true principles that I testify 
to having drawn upon, They have provided 
for me a stable and sure foundation of 
emotional and spiritual strength. There 
is peace in our home and the contentment 
that we are moving ahead with our lives, 
on the course our Heavenly Father would 
have us take. As I listen to the sweet 
voices of my children singing, "Keep the 
commandments--in this there is safety and 
peace," I have an increased testimony 
that it is true, that the gospel brings 
us safety and peace despite what is hap- 
pening over which we have no control. I 
have a strong testimony that we will not 
be deprived of any eternal blessings of 
which we are worthy. 


I have learned that the only way around 
is through--in other words, it is neces- 
sary for us to have this experience be- 
cause of the exercise of my husband's 
agency. There is no "quick fix." If I 
were to take action to terminate our 
marriage, I would only be trading one set 
of problems for another. If I were to 
have my husband come home when he isn't 
fully prepared to be a member of the 
family, I would be doing all of us a great 
disservice that could only bring more 
emotional and spiritual trauma in the 
days and months and years to come, So-- 
the only way out is through! 


I recall an experience I had with my 
father one evening several years ago. In 
his eightieth year, he had suffered a 
debilitating stroke. The routine of 
walking was a rigorous process~-with a 
cane, a brace on his leg, a sling on his 
useless right arm, and the steadying hand 
of a companion beside him. These walks 


were done whether he felt like it or not, 
because of the great self-discipline that 
One night, as we walked, he : 

He stopped momentarily, 


he had. 
seemed so tired. 


and heaved a great sigh, as though the 
effort were a mighty one, which I am sure 
it was. I asked, "Is it hard, Dad?" He 
looked at me and after a moment's hesita- 
tion said, "GET GOING!" That was profound 
counsel with his limited means of communi- 
cation, and we continued to walk every 
inch of his self-prescribed route. How 
typical of the word steadfast, not to 
falter for more than a minute, to move 
ahead and not to indulge in self pity. 
What a lesson of life for me. 


I am counting my blessings--and feel 
that if my father could speak to me right 
now, he would say that being positive ie 
an exercise of faith, There is so much 
that is positive and good in my life-- 
and I recall the voice of my father fre- 
quently raised in song, "Count your many 
blessings--name them one by one--and it 
will surprise you what the Lord has done." 


My testimony has been increased by 
this process, and I count myself blessed 
to be a woman in the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. My hope is 
that out of the sorrow of my devastation, 
the experience that I have shared with 
you might be of benefit. I would be 
happy to share the insights I have gained 
with anyone whom I could help. 

26 SS ee ee 
We dealt extensively with the problem of 
depression in an early issue of Exponent 
II. We still get letters referring back 
to that tesue and the help that it offered 
to some people. We refer to it any reader 
in need of some insights into thie 
disease/condition, But we also realize 
that one issue of Exponent II cannot 

solve the problem. We continue to get 
letters, from time to time, similar to 

the one we print here. We believe that 
people who suffer Like this sister does 
are aided by loving responses from people 
out there who have had experiences in 
common and who have found some helpful 
ways of getting beyond these bad times. 

If you feel you can be helpful, please 
respond to thie sister, who chose to have 
her name withheld, by writing for “Sistere 
Help” for our next issue. Your responses 
should be to ue by January 30, 1986, and 
please send them to us typed, double- 
spaced, and with margine of 10 and 50. 
Thank you. 


I suffer from PMS and the resulting 
depression, Ever since my teens, I have 
fought feelings of self-destruction, like 
an alcoholic fights his or her disease. 
As 1 age, the PMS seems to grow and take 
over my life. As it does, the depression 
also spreads like a heavy death blanket. 
I can't get control in the bad times, and 
during the good times I am so wrenched 
with guilt and fear for the black time 
just experienced and the time approaching 
that life seems to hold no hope. 


One therapist is convinced that I 
should use anti-depressants. She feels 
that my depression is of biochemical 
origin, and that these drugs will do the 
trick. I am afraid. The few people that 
I know who have used chemicals have been 
subjected to a myriad of side effects, 
and some are still space cadets with 
"Twilight Zone" music wafting out their 
ears, 


In all of my reading, I see numbers 
of people who were helped, but in my ward 
and the married part of the family, I see 
actual women who are still trying to find 
the right medication for them, and who are 
still depressed, 


I need assurances. I realize that any 
answers are not scientifically valid, but 
is there anyone out there who has suffered 
from depression and recovered? (JI mean 
really feels recovered.) Is there anyone 
who was treated with antidepressants and 
really recovered? Was it worth it? 

Would you do it again? If your daughter 
were living in a fog of suicide, what 
would you suggest that she do to get 
help? Please help me; I may not make it 
to the next issue. 


Postscript: For those of you who wonder-~- 
two days later (today) I feel so much 
better, I can breathe and dream today. 
But I know that in a few days I will be 
that other person who wrote the above. 
Frightening. 










Geography and Mormonism te the topte 
of thie “Sisters Speak.” We asked the 
question: “Do you feel that geography or 
location affects the ways that women 
interpret and live the gospel? In what 
vaye? Are there specific issues that you 
face in your area that you think are 
peculiar to your location? Explain them 
to us, please. Has where you lived influ- 
enced your spiritual growth?” 


Here are some of the responses that we 
received: 


oO  _ 


Peggy Townsend of Coronas Californias 
writee about her life and Church expert- 
ences in different places around the 
country: 


I am excited to have a chance to re- 
spond to the topic--one that challenges 
me to recount the many painful struggles 
that I have had separating gospel princi- 
ples from Mormon culture. 


My first awareness of my identity as a 
Mormon was as a five-year-old living on a 
small island in Alaska. Our family and 
the seven other Mormons in the area held 
sacrament meetings 1n our home. The 
missionary effort was strong and because 
Dad was branch president, I have fond 
memories of many missionaries "camping 
out" at our house. As our branch grew 
and more baptisms were held in the plywood 
"font" in our basement, I remember feeling 
a sense of pride and love for my fellow 
saints, even though I was just a gawky 
seven-year-old. Even then I could sense 
the persuasion of the Spirit when the 
branch sang its favorite song, "The Spirit 
of God Like a Fire is Burning." 


Our move to a small town in Washington 
gave me more positive experiences as a 
Mormon. Our little branch was my big 
extended family, and I felt such accep- 
tance and such belonging as we worked our 
way from meeting in a school and an old 
grocery store to finally having our own 
chapel. I never remember drawing the 
distinction between active, inactive, Or 
member and non-member in our branch, al- 
though many people had non-member spouses 
and friends that belonged to our branch 
family. Even now, twenty-two years later, 
these pioneers of the Cheney Ward are 
kindred spirits, and in my mind, I was 
blessed to learn about the gospel with 
these loving, accepting people. 


When I was thirteen, a profound turning 
point in my life occurred when my parents 
divorced, and my father was excommuni- 
cated. It was a scandal of major propor- 
tions I thought, and one can't minimize 
the scars on our family over the years 
because of this. But in one respect one 
thing didn't change and that was that I 
knew I was still loved, as were my 
parents, by our Church family; subcon- 
sciously I interpreted this to mean that 
God still loved us, too, although we 
weren't really a "celestial family" any- 
more. 


As a ninth grader at Cheney High 
School, I went through a rebellious period 
and ran with a wild crowd. Many of my 
friends were into drugs and sex, and one 
of my friends even had an abortion. For 
some reason, although I felt rebellious, 
I didn't feel the need to experiment with 
these things but confined my rebellion to 
sluffing school, breaking curfew, and 
stealing Mom's car in the middle of the 
night, I still went to church and felt 
that solid love of my Cheney ward family. 
Why would I need to rebel against the 
Church when I felt accepted for what I 
was? Rebellion just isn't fun unless 
you have a heavy authoritarian against 
which to rebel. 


As a sophomore, I moved to Idaho Falls, 
right in the heart of conservative Mormon- 
ism. I was excited to be so close to 
Salt Lake and the hub of "Zion"; however, 
it didn't take long for me to understand 
that the Church was very different there. 
During one seminary discussion, our teach- 
er said that if Person A and Person B 
were on the road to the celestial kingdom 
and Person B sinned, even though he re- 


pented, he'd still be behind Person A. 
This silly analogy was the first of many 
debates that I and another student (thank 
heaven for an ally) would have with the 
teacher. The next year, I felt that my 
new teacher was even more narrow-minded 
as he chastised kids for playing rummy at 
lunch because “cards and the markings on 
them were from Satan." I felt that some- 
body was missing the real essence of the 
gospel as I had learned it, and after 
nearly two years, I was ready to drop out 
of seminary, feeling that I couldn't 
relate and didn't belong. 


Then, Heavenly Father loved me enough 
to put someone in my path (the first of 
many such vessels) who also heard the 
"beat of a different drummer": the semi- 
nary principal. There was no doubt that 
he was straight, but he too wasn't afraid 
to question things and listen to others 
who did. He took me under his wing for 
two years of Church History and called on 
me to bear my testimony at graduation, 


However, other aspects of my life were 
having a negative influence on my concept 
of Mormonism. The high school was very 
cliquey. There were definite social 
boundaries between Mormons and non- 
Mormons. In many respects, a lot of non- 
Mormons felt discriminated against and 
even had some bitter feelings against the 
Mormons. Eventually I came to have many 
friends, but I related best to the non- 
Mormon boys whom I felt were able to see 
me as a friend and an intellectual equal 
and not as a potential stereotypical wife 
and mother. In reality, these non-Mormons 
had better standards because they didn't 
feel the pressure to conform to Mormon 
standards on Sunday and then rebel in the 
back seat on Saturday night. 


At any rate, I had really internalized 
the idea that I was a Mormon on the outside 
looking in, and subconsciously I felt that 
God felt that way about me too. This 
feeling became a part of my inner struggles 
for the next ten years. Through college 
at BYU, through marriage and motherhood, I 
kept getting the message that my ideas were 
different from the mainstream Mormons. 


At BYU, I was called liberal because I 
waited two years to have a baby after 
marriage and because I was serious about 
getting a degree in social work. My hus- 
band, a recent convert, was openly chas- 
tised in priesthood for not going on a 
mission and was fired from the bookstore 
because he wouldn't cut his moustache, 
which was within school and even temple 
standards. Most people have heard these 
clichés of BYU life before. 


Eventually we ended up back in Idaho 
Falls. While on the outside I seemed to 
be a free thinker who had found her place 
on the fringes of the Mormon culture, 
inside I tried so hard to be good enough 
to measure up to what I thought Mormons 
in the mainstream should be. My husband 
was inactive and bitter, many of my rela- 
tives who lived in Idaho Falls had left 
the Church, and subconsiously I felt that 
had I been more worthy, I wouldn't have 
such problems. Subconsciously, I believed 
that Heavenly Father wouldn't love me as 
much unless I worked hard to be the per- 
fect Mormon. 


And I did work hard! I canned fruit, I 
had babies, I had Church jobs and attended 
meetings and served on committees galore. 
I did all the stereotypical things that I 
thought would make me feel more righteous. 
But deep inside, beyond my conscious 
awareness, waS a discouraging feeling 
that I would never measure up. 


And while I was not accepting myself, 
I was having a more difficult time accep- 
ting others. Ironically, few people 
measured up to what I thought good, in- 
tellectual Mormons should be. Again, I 
believe my Father in Heaven came to my 
aid by putting in my path Julia, a Mormon 
social worker who was at first my counse- 
lor and later a colleague and friend. 
(She introduced me to Exponent II.) 
sure Heavenly Father knew how much I 
needed an outlet for my frustrations with 
Mormon culture and life in general, even 
though at the time I had such little 
awareness of my deep, subconscious strug- 
gles and feelings. 


I'm 







Just before this time, I had had an 
unfortunate experience with LDS Social 
Services, We were raising my niece who 
had some serious behavior problems, and I 
went to my bishop, telling him that I 
felt that we needed help for her. At that 
time, I was at my wit's end with three 
children under two and a five-year-old. 

My marriage was in trouble, and I was 

just plain emotionally frazzled. He said Hl 
that he felt I should take the stake 
parenting class from some neighbors in 
our ward. 


I knew that our problems were more 
serious, and I explained to him that 
I had a social work degree and was very ' 
aware of the principles of the class. I 1 
told him that although I didn't want to 
be close-minded, I knew that we needed 
help. Reluctantly, he gave a referral to 
LDS Social Services, and we were told 
that this child did have problems and may 
even need a two-week evaluation at Primary 
Children's Hospital. In order for them 
to continue to see us, however, we had to 
sign a consent form saying that our bishop 
could have access to any information 
regarding our counseling sessions and 
could even attend if he desired. My 
husband, who had no rapport with this 
bishop, refused to sign, and we were told 4 
that we could not be counseled there. It 
was then that a doctor friend referred me 
to Julia. j 


Several months later, I was coming out 
of a depression caused by the guilt and 
failure that I felt because I had had to 
admit that I could not help my niece and § 
had relinquished custody. At this time, ] 
I received a call from LDS Social Services 
saying that I had been recommended to be 
a "special companion" to an unwed mother 
whose foster family was in my ward, I 
was oriented at the agency and told that 1 
I was not to allow her to discuss anything 
regarding her "sexual sin" with me and 
was to just be a friend to her and provide 
recreation, Her "caseworker" at the . 
agency was a volunteer with no profes- 
sional training, who over the months never ; 
met with me to discuss this girl's 
progress or problems. 


I did become very close to this girl, 
and she did confide in me a great deal. 
She was struggling with adoption and was 
not able to relate to her caseworker whom 
she felt was authoritarian and close- 
minded. After the baby was born there 
were several emotional trials for this 
wonderful girl. She felt pressure from 
her family and the father's family and 
eventually decided to keep the baby and | 
marry the father. The two families were 
bitter enemies at this time, and it was 
not hard to see that this girl would face 
great challenges when she returned home. 


I was dismayed to find that LDS Social 
Services was not providing any profession- 
al followup for this girl and her bewil- 
dered family. The agency felt that it 
was sufficient that the bishop counsel 
the family when necessary. The family 
had expressed to me that although they 
loved their bishop he had told them that 
he just didn't know how to handle this 
type of circumstance; thus, the family 
continued to call me to vent their frus- 
trations--me, who wasn't even supposed to 
be involved, except to provide recreation. 


I contacted three other LDS profession- 
als to see if I was out of line in my 
concern about this case. Buoyed by their 
support, I wrote a letter to the agency 
stating my concerns. My letter was not 
hostile but friendly and professional. I 
received a call to meet with the case- 
worker and her supervisor, and I went 
along with the foster mother who also had 
shared my concerns. I was told that they 
were concerned for my testimony because I 
had questioned the ability of the priest- 
hood and of bishops to handle family 
problems, The caseworker even called me 
at home later to restate her concern for 
my testimony. I said that I agreed that 
bishops were inspired but that they could 
not be expected to be inspired in all 
needs of a family. I told them of my 
experience with my own bishop and that I 
knew that although he meant well, he 
could not relate to the problem that I 
was having with my niece. Although I 
didn't tell them, I knew that some bishops 
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were bypassing LDS Social Services and 
sending their ward members to my friend 
Julia because the bishops could not help 
and did not have the time to be in on 
their counseling sessions at LDS Social 
Services, 


When we left, both the foster mother 
and I felt hurt that our testimonies had 
been questioned because we voiced disa- 
greement and were angry that we had not 
really been listened to but prejudged as 
rebellious, I began to wonder if there 
was a place in the Church for me because 
I hated feeling like a troublemaker on 
the fringes of Mormondom-~particularly 
because this experience was just one of 
many. 


One afternoon I was feeling especially 
down when my visiting teacher came over, 
and I felt prompted to share my dis- 
couragement with her. I wept as I told 
her that I just didn't feel there was a 
place for me in the Church, and again I 
know that Heavenly Father blessed me with 
one of his vessels. Here I had found 
another kindred spirit who later became a 
close friend with whom I could share my 
frustrations and honest intellectual ques- 
tions. 


During this past year, I have finally 
come to a realization of the subconscious 
struggle that was going on within me. My 
whole world has been turned upside down 
by the failure of my marriage, and I have 
finally had to face many of my inner 
motives and ask myself whether or not my 
Church membership was a positive influence 
in my life. 


Late last year we decided to move to 
California, where I thought the Church 
would be different--less influenced by 
Mormon culture and more influenced by 
gospel principles of love. But I found 
that a geographic change did not save my 
marriage, nor did it give me the inner 
security that my Heavenly Father loved me 
like the mainstream Mormons. 


What I finally realized was that if I 
depended on people in the Church to always 
sanction my feelings and give me a feeling 
of belonging, then I would struggle for- 
ever. I realized after months of near- 
emotional collapse, prayer, pain, in- 
activity, counseling, and a new-found 
membership in Al Anon--an international, 
spiritually-based, self-help group that I 
believe Heavenly Father led me to--that 
only I can determine how I'm going to 
feel about myself and what beliefs are 
right for me. When I finally grew up and 
started taking responsibility for my 
feelings, then I could start being respon- 
sible for my testimony and my membership. 


I no longer have the overwhelming need 
to prove to the brethren or LDS Social 
Services that I am right about my dissen- 
ting feelings; I accept their views, and 
I accept mine, too, and realize that even 
though I may not agree with all the things 
that are supposedly Church doctrine, I 
know that I love the Savior and that I 
believe ultimately that this is His 
Church. I believe that He loves me in my 
struggles and that He is helping me right 
where I'm at, not expecting me to reach 
some pedestal before He'll take me into 
His loving care. 


I have wondered why it was my 
membership in Al Anon that helped me 
realize the nature of God in a way that I 
never could in my last fifteen years of 
Church membership. I felt loved and 
accepted at Al Anon meetings in a way 
that I couldn't at Church. I realize 
that because I am responsible for my 
feelings, that it's not the Church's fault 
that I felt like a second-class Mormon. 
Those were my own insecurity feelings. 
Now that I'm learning to accept my feel- 
ings, it's sure easier to accept the 
feelings and mistakes of others, and I 
realize that basically people in the 
Church are struggling to do what's right, 
even if some people have the weakness of 
being narrow-minded or self-righteous or 
whatever other weaknesses we all struggle 
with. 


When I sit in my Church meetings and I 
hear something that makes me feel un- 
comfortable, instead of questioning my 
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worth as a Mormon, I tune into my feelings 
and ask myself what I believe and why 

what is being said bothers me. Sometimes 
I voice my disagreement and sometimes I 
don't, although I still love to exchange 
ideas with the kindred spirits whom I've 
found. I do have to be careful that I 
don't justify the same self-righteous 
attitudes in myself that I dislike so 
much in others. 


Right now I believe I belong with the 
Saints in California. I'm not secure 
enough in my emerging new self to resist 
being prey to the previous religious 
pressures that I felt in Idaho Falls, but 
eventually I will be. More and more my 
inner security as a Church member depends 
not on the sanction from others, but from 
the peace and comfort that I receive from 
my relationship with my Heavenly Father. 
nae 


Another sister from Mesa, Arizona, writes 
the folloving letter. Her name tie Krie 
Davis. 


Growing up in Cedar City, Utah, I 
perceived rather early that my family, 
the Corrys, didn't always do things like 
everyone else. In Sunday afternoon sac~ 
rament meetings, the chapel that had been 
full for morning Sunday School was usually 
sparsely filled, but the Corrys were 
always there. The line at the movies on 
Sunday afternoons often stretched for 
half a block, but the Corrys didn't go to 
movies on Sundays. Grandfather Corry had 
decided that President Joseph F. Smith's 
advice given in the early part of the 
century made good sense, and Sunday even- 
ing gatherings at his place where we 
usually played and listened to music were 
a memorable part of my early years. 


My father was set apart as stake presi- 
dent when I was fourteen, and I recall a 
brother asking if we would have to quit 
doing this and this and this. Dad said 
the authorities knew what we were like 
when they called him to the job, and we 
weren't making any changes. 


_ College at Utah State University con- 
tinued in essentially the same mold, so 
far as gospel living was concerned, al- 
though I was attending an occasional 
Sunday movie if I felt like it. The day 
after graduation I was on my way to Wash- 
ington, D.C., and my first experience 
outside Mormondom. I genuinely liked the 
people with whom I worked, and it wasn't 
long before I was able to laugh when 
teased about being "on the wagon" or when 
I was told to hide under the table when a 
particular story was being related. The 
Washington Ward provided the cultural 
link with the life that I had known for 
twenty years, I did begin to read the 
scriptures more seriously and to make my 
prayers something more than the rote 
memorizations that I had previously rat- 
tled off in my haste to get into bed at 
night. 


Back to the Southwest three years 
later, I was newly married and also faced 
with the challenge of teaching school, a 
profession for which I eventually realized 
that I was totally unsuited. I found 
myself praying fervently just that I 
might make it through the day. Our Church 
affiliation alternated between the student 
ward at Arizona State University and a 
ward behind the Mesa temple where the 
young marrieds consisted of anyone under 
fifty. - 


Graduate school in Eugene, Oregon, was 
an exciting and unsettling time. It was 
the sixties. Norman and I were too cul- 
turally conditioned by our Church back- 
ground to ever join the "hippie" movement, 
but I attended many campus gatherings of 
various kinds as an "interested observer," 
with my two-year-old in a pack on my 
back. The campus ward was for many a 
sort of refuge from the unrest that was 
taking place across the street. I appre- 
ciated a bishop who could look on all 
that was happening with an infectious 
interest yet could compassionately counsel 
the many who were so genuinely troubled 
with inner conflicts. 


The next eight years in South Dakota 
were really my test so far as gospel ; 
living was concerned. We were in a fif- 


teen-member branch (now a ward) andere 
traveling ninety miles to district meet- 
ings. I eventually learned to accept 
these so-called inconveniences; the real 
struggle was within myself. I knew that 
I didn't fit the conventional Mormon 
stereotype, but I wasn't about to change. 
Also, we were coming face to face with 
the discovery that hits many couples as 
they approach or pass forty: We weren't 
going to go sailing off into the sunset 
with financial security and a neat home 
with a white picket fence, Prayer became 
an indispensible part of my life even 
during the times when I was wondering 
whether God really cared or even if He 
was there to care, 


Moves to Alabama and Kentucky followed 
where we seemed to be the people who are 
forever stuck on level four of Dallin 
Oak's six levels of church service, always 
with plenty of Church jobs. 


Now we are back in the place where 
Norman and I started life together twenty- 
five years ago, and I ask myself, "Has 
geographical location affected the way 
that I perceive and live the gospel?" 

No, it hasn't. The way that I live the 
gospel was conditioned back in Cedar City 
years ago, growing up in a family of 
loners who couldn't reconcile some facets 
of the gospel, but who hadn't found any- 
thing better. 


A mission president in South Dakota 
once talked about the loneliness of a 
testimony. No one can give one to us; 
it's up to us. I think that testimony 
finally coming for me. 

— nn 


is 


Carol Ketchum, now of Chandler, Arizona, 
vrites about how moving around has exposed 
her to different opportunities to be 
involved in activities that have brought 
her growth. 


I feel very definitely that geography 
or location has affected the way in which 
I have interpreted and lived the gospel. 
I grew up in some extremely small, close- 
knit hamlets in upstate New York. I at- 
tended a small state university in Gene- 
seo, New York, married, moved to Logan, 
graduated from Utah State, and taught in 
small communities in northern Utah before 
moving to Schenectady, New York. 


It was not until that last move that I 
felt any need to think about joining the 
LDS Church. While none of my previous 
life experiences were specifically LDS, 
there was more in common with that culture 
than not. Shock set in in Schenectady. 
To be as fair as possible, it may have 
had a lot to do with my being a new 
mother. I do not wish to portray 
Schenectady as Sin City. Anyway, at this 
point in my life, I found great comfort 
in the sisterhood of the Church. 


I am sure the point that got me to put 
paper in typewriter is: "Are there spe- 
cific issues that you face in your area 
that you think are peculiar to your loca- 
tion?" While we were in Schenectady, the 
sex education in public schools issue 
came forth. It was clear that sex ed was 
going to be taught; it had been mandated 
by state law. I volunteered for the 
materials selection committee. (I had 
paid my "dues" as a homeroom mother, PTA 
Board member, member of community health 
committee, and nursery school teacher.) 

I was accepted. I wanted the materials 
selected to be as tasteful as possible. 


A few years later, after moving to 
Louisville, Kentucky, guess what? "Sex 
ed" was coming. Parents were welcomed to 
preview the materials that were to be 
used. I recognized them as being not my 
choice, but far from the worst that I had 
viewed. 


A year after moving to Arizona, here 
it comes again. By now, I am just plain 
tired of the campaign, however, I feel 
certain that because of the places where 
we have lived I have had unique experien~ 
ces that have helped my spiritual growth, 
and I certainly have heard many sides to 
the sex education question. 


Sometimes geographic differences aren't 
what you anticipate, however. 


(When we 














moved to Louisville, I anticipated learn- 
ing all manner of new quilting techniques. 
Perhaps in rural Kentucky I would have.) 
In Louisville, I became homemaking board 
member and passed on what I had learned 
from my mother in New York because I 

could find no one who would admit to 

being "quilt smart." 


But the best part of the gospel all 
over is the people; the Joyce Woodburys, 
the Mary Ellen Sirrines, and the Janis 
Williams are what make the moves interest- 
ing and the spiritual growth continue. 

I have a letter from Joyce Woodbury that 
is second only in value to me to my pa- 
triarchal blessing. 


And, yes, I do live the gospel dif- 
ferently here in Phoenix than I did in 
New York. I can't stand double-knit 
polyester slacks in the summertime here. 
My summer uniform is a cotton wrap skirt! 


Our last response is from Michele Casper 
from Basin Citys, Washington. She says: 


In order to explain my beliefs about 
how location affects the ways women live 
and interpret the gospel, I must first 
explain my background. I spent my early 
years in Salt Lake City. With the faith 
of a child, I accepted my family's acti- 
vity in the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints as the natural way of 
life--the only way I had ever known. 
Several experiences in 1965 shook the 
simplicity of my childhood and pushed me 
into young adulthood. 


The first was the realization that 
Santa Claus didn't exist. That it took 
me so long to realize the he didn't shows 
the trust that I had in what I was told. 
Not many months later, a neighbor boy, in 
a game of hide-and-seek, tried to kiss me 
in a way that frightened me. Following 
this revelation to my mother, I learned 
what seemed to me the disgusting details 
of how babies come about. The final blow 
was the murder of my adored pet rabbits 
by a neighborhood bully. 


A move to another Utah town, south of 
Provo, coincided with my loss of innocent 
faith and the beginning of a doubting 
disposition concerning long-held values. 
This quality has always remained with me. 


My teenage years came, filled with 
rebellion and criticism for the Church 
and its doctrines. I found that in that 
particular town the members of the ward 
were quite tolerant of my behavior. 
Though I refused to take the Sacrament, I 
did play the piano for Junior Sunday 
School, I always saw smiling faces at 
Church, I felt I had friends there. (An 
interesting note--my younger brother saw 
those same faces as being critical and 
judgmental.) 


My parents, my mother especially, were 
extremely active in the Church, and taught 
me a liberal, open-minded view of life. 
They were not outspoken but lived a 
"thoughtful discipleship." They were 
lovers of art, music, and good literature. 


Through their examples, and my own 
discovery that my behavior was leaving me 
empty, I began to look for the more last- 
ing rewards of religion. I think my 
biggest stumbling block with the Church 
was that I had been reared in it. Were 
these newfound feelings of joy and peace 
because the gospel was true? Or had I 
been indoctrinated for so long that I 
could believe nothing else? 


Through much study for my mind and 
much prayer for my spirit, I planted the 
seed Alma speaks of and nourished it. A 
budding testimony resulted. Then, as now, 
I gave a slight more importance to the 
spiritual, rather than intellectual, 
testimony. The gospel of Jesus Christ and 
its restoration make sense, but without 
the constant reaffirmation of its truths 
by the spirit of the Holy Ghost, it be- 
comes more of a burden than a delight. 


I know because I lost that spirit 
after I had found it. At the age of 
twenty-two, I served a mission in Europe. 
Upon my return, I foolishly broke off my 
engagement with a longtime best friend 
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for the excitement of dating the "spiri- 
tual giants" from my mission. I had 
become a little too smug, a little too 
self-righteous. 


After another engagement and breakup-- 
too much credence to the predominant 
philosophy on the BYU campus that the 
only logical and meaningful step after a 
mission is marriage and children, and the 
marriage of that previously-mentioned 
best friend--I met, became engaged to, 
and married in the temple (in a period of 
two months) my husband, It was a decision 
that I had naturally fasted and prayed 
about, but two weeks into the marriage I 
believed that I had made the biggest 
mistake of my entire life. All that ie 
another story. I was disillusioned and 
blamed God. He owed me something and 
should have taken care of me! I lost the 
spirit of the Holy Ghost. 


We moved to a ward in rural south- 
eastern Washington, where my husband began 
working on his father's farm. The ward 
turned out to be very large. Even though 
we were living in the "mission field," I 
unexpectedly found more closed-mindedness 
and judgmental attitudes among Church mem- 
bers than I had ever encountered in a Utah 
ward. I feel that this is because the 
ward is located in a farming community, 
where people are extremely traditional. 


Without the help of the Holy Ghost, my 
former doubts and criticisms returned, I 
remained active in the Church only because 
it was just easier than the alternative. 
Besides the struggles in my marriage, the 
Church wasn't filling my needs. I found 
many people in the ward to be complacent, 
traditional, not interested in anything 
outside their spheres, I needed growth 
and learning, the freedom to question, 
and well-thought-out answers, 


In my ward, eyebrows are raised for: 
wearing slacks when you should have ona 
dress (there are a variety of instances), 
as if, somehow, a dress is more holy; 
reading literature that is not "uplif- 
ting"; and, of course, not having enough 
children, etc. Hot topics of conversation 
are gardening in the summer and bread- 
baking the rest of the time. It was 
stifling. I often thought, "If I could 
just be in a more liberal ward (and I 
believe they do exist), I would find it 
so much easier to live the gospel. 


I felt that I didn't fit in. I went to 
church and didn't take the sacrament. 
But I did keep paying tithing. I guess 
that was, as my bishop recently told me, 
my "Silent testimony." I spoke to my 
bishop on several occasions. He was 
helpful and reassuring. I've always 
tried to be an honest person, and I'm 
lucky my Church leaders have been able to 
see through my doubts and find a sincere, 
searching person underneath. 


Because of a passionate interest that 
I have in learning, I organized a book 
discussion group in hopes of some liberal 
discussions on life. To my dismay, the 
first members were all LDS (seems it's 
easier for us to participate). There 
were some tussles about reading material 
at first, and some women tried to turn it 
into an extension of Relief Society, but 
after two years, we now have a nice blend 
of women with many variations of life 
views. The general attitude among the 
Mormon members of the group is acceptance 
and even interest (I hope) in the non- 
Mormon members, 
members, in turn, have alleviated their 
fears that it is not just another Mormon 
proselyting trap for them. We still 
aren't reading anything too controversial 


but are having some enriching discussions. 


About six months ago, I got tired of 
my lukewarm standing in the Church, I 
determined to read the Book of Mormon and 
make a final commitment. During the past 
few years, I had taken no time to study 
the scriptures. From the first words, 
"I, Nephi, having been born of goodly 
parents," I felt the spirit and truth of 
the words. As I continued to study those 
"plain and precious" words, it finally 
sank in--what I had vaguely known before, 


what we have all heard but conscientiously 


find hard to apply, simply this: the 


gospel is not the Church! 


And I think that the non- 





The gospel is found in the scriptures, 
in the words of the living prophet when 
"moved upon by the Holy Ghost," and in 
the convictions of a heart that are re- 
ceived through prayer and sincere living. 


The Church is not the 
Church is an aid for the 
the Saints." The Church 
tion. And who mans that organization? 
"Imperfect people trying to be perfect." 
(This is a quote from Emma Lou Thayne's 
wonderful, wonderful paper from nine 
years ago--"Ashtrays and Yumwrappers: 
Women in Utah Mormon Culture.") We are 
imperfect people trying to help each 
other, sometimes failing, many times 
succeeding, 


gospel! The 
"perfection of 
is an organiza- 


With this knowledge, I can live in any 
ward, with any leaders, and still maintain 
a testimony of the gospel. I believe a 
large percentage of what is said over the 
pulpit is personal opinion and possibly 
not true. I respect the bishop, but 
sometimes I don't agree with what he 
says. Once in a while, a General Author- 
ity says something that raises my ire. 
But I am secure in the knowledge that I 
can still believe in the gospel, and in 
the Church, even if I don't agree with 
him. Who knows, maybe at some future 
time I will agree with him as I gain more 
knowledge. I could be wrong! 


I fervently believe that I am entitled 
to receive much revelation for myself and 
my stewardships (callings, family, etc.), 
but I will not presume that my revelations 
are for the entire Church because I am 
not a prophet. 


The problem to overcome, I feel, is 
that many members mistakenly feel it is 
very wrong to question anything said by 
priesthood authorities, The man who says 
that unless a woman keeps her home spot- 
lessly clean she will not be worthy to 
meet Christ (Nadine Faith mentioned this 
in her response to "Sisters Speak” in the 
last issue) is just another example of an 
imperfect man trying to be perfect and 
trying to carry some women along with him 
on his quest. I hope that he learns. I 
hope women don't take him too seriously. 


I have many conversations with women 
who have never heard of Exponent II, If 
it was known what I was reading, there 
would likely be more raised eyebrows! I 
express my views to women in quiet con- 
versation, not as declarations, but as 
asked-for responses to spoken and unspoken 
questions. My goal is to help them under- 
stand that they are the final worthy 
judges of truth in their lives because a 
statement like the one previously mention- 
ed (concerning worthiness to meet Christ) 
would make any woman feel depressed. 
Changes in longheld Church attitudes are 
slow, but possible. Don't give up on the 
gospel because of the Church--or the 
people in it! 
a 


Thank you, Sisters, for your responses. 
For next time, please share your thoughts 
on the following multi-level question 
submitted to use by Vickte Stevart of 
Lafayette, California. 


When couples are sealed in the temple, 
there te frequently some conflict and 
emotion over the fact that nonmember or 
unendowed family membere and friends are 
excluded from the ceremony. If the couple 
chooses to marry outside the temple. even 
for family reasons, they must wait a year 
to be sealed even if they are worthy in 
all respects. What experiences and feel- 
ings do readers have on this subject? Do 
ring ceremonies solve all difficulties? 
What counsel do priesthood authorities 
give? What other solutions, either real 
or ideal, might be considered? 


Please respond by January 30, 1986, 

and to help ue meet our deadlines, please 
type your responses double-spaced and with 
margins of 10 and 50. Thank you. 
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WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


The 1986 BYU Women's Conference will 
address some of the challenges confronted 
by women and men of faith as we seek to 
fulfill the divine charge to build the 
kingdom in the late twentieth century. 
Bringing together those whose experience 
and academic training have given them 
insights into handling some of the complex 
issues facing us now, this conference 
will provide intellectual stimulation, 
cultural enrichment, and spiritual affir- 
mation. The conference will feature 
plenary sessions with LDS leaders followed 
by afternoon concurrent sessions exploring 
in depth the topics raised in the morning 
sessions. Men as well as women are in- 
vited to this conference, 


Among the thirty-five presentations, 
the following topics will be discussed: 


Relationships in jeopardy: Strategies 
for coping 

Fact or fiction: The media image of 
LDS women 


Women's relationships to priesthood 
and priesthood leaders 
LDS theology of suffering 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Exponent Family: 





My mother gave me Exponent II as a 
gift, and I sat at the table to read 
this current issue with my lunch. I 
might as well have skipped the applesauce 
and yogurt! The spiritual food was much 
more needed than the temporal food! So 
much touches me so deeply. Thank you. 


Christina N. Preston 
Bedford, Texas 


Dear Exponent II Sisters: 
I have wanted to write you for some 


time to thank you for publishing Exponent 
II for these past eleven years. 



















Ten years ago the LDS attitude toward 
working mothers was not as liberal as it 
is today. At that time I worked in vari- 
ous Las Vegas hotel showroom orchestras. 
To put it mildly, I was a threat to my 
fellow sisters in Relief Society. I 
didn't fill the typical conservative LDS 
role--consequently I was labeled as a 
left-wing radical, I shall ever be grate- 
ful to Exponent II for role models whom I 
can respect, and for those with whom I can 
share ideas. 


Your magazine has been a joy to read, 
and a valuable tool in my psychotherapy. 
I have shared its contents with my psy- 
chiatrist who, as a Gentile, tries to 
understand the Mormon woman's dilemma. 


My faith and prayers go to you for 
continued success in your service to your 
fellow sisters in Zion. 


Laya McDonald 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Dear Editor: 


I'm finally sending in my list of 
friends with whom I would like to share 
Exponent II. I love the paper. I get so 
excited when it comes in the mail. I 
look forward to reading the articles and 
letters, and being able to bask in the 
thoughts of these talented women. 


I know my friends will enjoy reading 
the paper. After reading it once, they'1l 
be hooked for life like I am. 


Annette H, Otteson 
city, state unlisted 


Dear Editors: 


I love your messages from all who 
contribute such soul-stirring experiences 
and questions. Thank you for understand- 
ing the female side of creation, and 
women's desires to be faithful to the 
Lord, despite great opposition from the 
male side of creation. 


It is the supreme joy of life to find 
men and women who have reason to feel 
fulfilled and complete, with mutual appre- 
ciation for the mate they are married to, 
even after much sacrifice, faith, hope 
and love has been exercised to achieve 
such a desired goal. 


Rhoda Thurston 
Hyde Park, Utah 
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REUNION 


Mark your calendars now for July 25, 
26, and 27, because that's when the 1986 
Exponent II reunion will be held at the 
Hillsboro Camp in New Hampshire. Join us 
for a weekend of eating great food (be- 
ginning with dinner on Friday night and 
ending with dinner on Sunday); luxuriating 
in the clean cabins; and enjoying showers 
that are open to the sky. Also at the 
camp are boating, canoeing, and swimming 
in lovely Peace Lake. Tennis is also 
available, All of this is in addition to 
the open and thought-provoking discussions 
and presentations, a special Saturday 
night speaker, and the friendships made 
and renewed, 


There will be carpooling from Boston 
to the camp and back. If you will be 
driving, let us know. Although there are 
many good local hotels in the area for 
those who arrive in Boston Thursday night, 
or need to stay over on Monday, bed and 
breakfast facilities will be available 
for a donation to Exponent II, 


As there is a limit of one hundred 
and twenty-five, confirm your reserva- 
tion early for this super weekend of 
relaxation and conversation by sending 
your check for $70.00, made payable to 
Exponent II, to Anne Wunderli, 42 Pierce 
Road, Watertown, MA 02172; telephone 
617/926-7838. Application deadline: 
31, 1986. 


May 


MIDWEST PILGIMAGE 


Attention! 
somewhere in Michigan, 
16, 17, and 18, 1986. Judy Dushku will 
be the featured speaker. If you live in 
the Midwest and would like to spend the 
weekend with some exciting and interesting 
Mormon women, reserve this weekend now. 
More details will come in the next Expo- 
nent as to location, cost, and agenda. 

If you wish, send your name and address 
to be placed on our mailing list, to 
Kathryn Brown, 1202 Tanwood Ct., Midland, 
MI 48640. 


JOURNAL WRITING 


Lynnda Cramer, a member of the South 
St. Louis, Missouri Stake, plans to com- 
pile an anthology comprised of selections 
from journals of Mormon women, Interested 
contributors should send 10 to 12 pages 
of journal selections. Of particular 
interest are entries that honestly examine 
thoughts and feelings belonging uniquely 
to women in the church. Send copies of 
journal selections and requests for ad- 
ditional information to Lynnda Cramer, 
6252 Northwood Avenue #302, St. Louis, 

MO 63105, 


Midwest Pilgrimage coming, 
the weekend of May 


Dear Editor: 


Here it is, August 2, and today I 
received my copy of the Spring issue of 
Exponent II. Eagerly skimming through it 
(as usual), I was quick to notice that the 
deadline for the Rocky Mountain gathering 
and the Sister's Speak column were both 
passed, 


I have always been irked by the exceed- 
ingly slow delivery time of the Exponent. 
Receiving the Spring issue on a hot August 
time takes some of the zing out of it-- 
maybe you should skip an issue, and call 
this issue I will probably receive in 
December the Fall or Winter issue. 


Otherwise, keep up the good work. I 
do love the Exponent, and read each issue 


thoroughly several times. 


JoAnne C, Hay 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Gentle People: 


Sadly I sit at my typewriter to write 
a letter expressing my disappointment in 
your latest issue. I refer to the arti- 
cles "Sisters Help," "Sisters Speak" and 
"Having a Form of Godliness." 


Usually I devour each issue with great 
admiration for the focus of your messages. 
However, the thread of anger that per- 
meates these written words seems totally 


unresolvable, 


This aging Liahona deeply believes 
that being committed to the gospel of the 
gentle man of Nazareth requires better of 


us. 


Jo Ann Sloan Rogers 
California 


Menlo Park, 


BEST FRIENDS 


Aren't you proud of being an Exponent 
II reader? Why not tell your friends 
about it! 


To be the best we can for you, we 
need your continuing support. So become 
an Exponent Best Friend! For a contribu- 
tion of $30.00, we will send you a special 
designed T-Shirt with the bold statement: 
"WARNING! Exponent II Has Determined 
That Stereotypes May Be Hazardous to 
Your Health!" T-Shirts are of high qua- 
lity, preshrunk, 50-50% polyester-cotton 
knit and come in three bright colors: 
fire engine red, royal blue, and kelly 
green. You get a wardrobe brightener, 
and your name will be placed prominently 
on our next list of Best Friends. And, 
of course, your contribution is tax- 
deductible, 


Send a check or money order payable to 
Exponent II to: 


Exponent II Best Friends 
P.O. Box 37 
Arlington, MA 02174 


Be sure to include color preference and 
shirt size: Small (34-36), Medium (38- 
40), Large (42-44). Order soon while 
supplies last. 
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